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INTRODUCTION 


The main trend of social thought in the countries of Asia during 
the colonial period was represented by the ideology of the nationai- 
liberation movement. Different social strata and classes united in support 
of the anti-imperialist slogans of that movement. Their single-hearted 
goal was independence, although of course they understood that goal 
differently, and by no means all could be credited with even an ap- 
proximate idea of the nature of the future state; nor did their concep- 
tion of the ways and means of achieving that goal coincide. Grave con- 
tradictions divided the bourgeois and feudal nationalists, who led the 
movement, and the peasants, semi-proletarians, workers and middle . 
strata, who constituted its basis in the masses. But hatred of colonial 
domination remained the keynote of the ideology of all the above- 
mentioned social groups. 

With the achievement of political independence, the class and social 
differentiation of the forces contributory to the liberation struggle was 
accentuated. Still there remained to them common interests growing out 
of the developing countries’ backward position in the world economic 
system and the urgent lask of overcoming their dire legacy and gaining 
economic independence. 

So on the whole these forces maintained their anti-imperialist posi- 
tions and continued to oppose all! forms of colonialism. Above all they 
wanted to put an end to the feudal backwardness of their countries and 
give each an industrial base of its own on which to bulld up its economy. 
But while the bourgeois nationalists wanted to reach that goal by the 
capitalist road, the wide sections of the people were showing an Increas- 
ing awareness of the fact that the tasks involved could not be solved 
under capitalist conditions. An Important feature of the Ideology of the 
Progressive classes of the young sovereign states at the current stage 
was the striving to theoretically substantiate the necessity of non-capital- 
ist development. Due to the marked influence of the social psychology 
of the peasantry on social thought, however, these anti-capitalist senti- 
ments were often translated Into notions of the feasibility of some sort 


of a “third” road. 
At the same time. the semi-feuda} landlords and other social groups 


associated with the old mode of production and old feudal ideology re- 
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sisted any consistent democratic reforms, even of a bourgeois-democratic 
nature. 

It goes without saying that the general laws of the Ideological 
development of the young states of the East manifest themselves in 
different ways in different countries. depending on the concrete condi- 
tions prevailing in each country. In Pakistan thelr operation must he 
viewed through the prism of Muslim nationalism. The lattet emerged as 
an Independent trend of social thought at the time of the birth and 
upsurge of the all-India national-\iberation movement (end of the 1Sth- 
first quarter of the 20th centuries). I! was a trend combining the Idea of 
anti-imperialist struggle with defence of the rights of the religious mino- 
rity which formed the Muslim community. 

The political concept of Muslim nationalism reflected the desire 
of the feudal upper crust of thal community, denied political power by 
the British colonialists, to regain its privileges. 

Most of all that ideology suited the Muslim bourgeoisie who (with 
the exception of cerlain Ismaili groups} were for various objective rea- 


sons almos! half a century behind their Hindi counterparts. Hence thelr 
desire to win the support of the top Muslim feudal elements and so 


strengthen their defences not only against exploitation by the English 
bourgeoisie but also against the competition of the economically and 
politically stronger Indian bourgeois groups. 

In the parts of North India with predominantly Muslim populations, 
where the Muslim bourgenisie (Bengall, Punjabi, Sindhl) were extremely 
weak and capitalist enterprise had from the very beginning been con- 
centrated in the hands of Hindus, mostly Gujaratis and Marwaris, con- 
ditions were highly conducive to the channelling of local_ nationalism 
into the mainstream of Muslim nationalism. With it it “merged the the antl- 
feudal aims of the peasants, the artisans and the small landowners, all 
united in their hatred of the preponderantly Hindu middlemen and 
money-lenders. Muslim nationalism also became one of the Ideologies 
adopted by the middle-class Muslims dissatified with the Hindu monopo- 
ly in the middle and lower rungs of Indian industry, trade and the civil 
service. 

In a word. Muslim nationalism was tied up in colonial India with 
the territorial and economic interests of different social strata of Mus- 
lims, and so combined quite different tendencies. At the height of the 
Vberation struggle, they all rallied to the call for the creation of & 
distinct Indian Muslim state— Pakistan. 

The leaders of the movement for the formation of the state of Pa- 
kistan upheld the right of the "Muslim nation” to self-determination. The 
Idea that the Muslims of India constitute a distinct nation reflects some 
confusion of the concepts of national-territorial and religious-social unity. 
Tt must be admitted, however, that the tdeologists of Muslim nationalism 
do not usually view union based on Islam as an exclusively religious tile. 
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That is because Isiam covets a whole complex ot retigin-philosophical 
ideas, ethical standards and gocial institutions, and the term “Muslim na- 
lion” is used to designate a common historical destiny, common traditions, 
a common cullure and common social institutions. The fact that the 
bourgeoisie and lower middle classes of the same faith also shared much 
the same economic «disadvantages as a result of the unequal capitalist 
development of colonial India only added economic substance to the con- 
cept of the “Muslim nation". 


Nevertheless, IL was the assumption of the spiritual kinship of all 


Muslims that was primary in this concept. lt is no accident that Muham- . 


mad Ali Jinnah, the “father of Pakistan”, called the Mustim nation an 
ideological nation, and Pakistan—an ideological state. 

In the eyes of Muslims, [slam was a symbol of former independence, 
and consolidation on its basis was made a battle cry against imperialist 
rule. Loyalty to the faith of their fathers was deeply rooted in the social 
psychology of the peasants. In Islam the ideologists of the Muslim bour- 
geois and landlord upper crusl had pa ready key to the heart of the mas- 
ses with whose help they sought to protect their own selfish interests; 
the exponents of the middle strata saw it as a means of uniting the peo- 
ple in the struggle against imperialism. Whatever the motives of the 
Muslim theorists were, their point of departure was always the necessity 
of reforming their religion and adapting it to the requirements of modern 
bourgeois society. 

The reform of Islam as an inseparable ingredient of Muslim natlonal- 
ism is closely tinked with the name of Muhammad Iqbal, a thinker con- 
cerned not only to substantiate the political ideas and economic clauns 
of the Muslim community of British India ‘but also to explain the roots 
of the idea of Muslim nationalism and establish a relationship between 
Muslim nationalism and nationalistic thinking generally. Iqbal pointed 
out that in India, where the Muslims were a minorily, il was only natu- 
ral for them to want to unite on the basis of Islam; that desire had been 
strengthened by colonial occupation and the policy of the colonialists. 
"Today il is being gradually realised ... in the shape of whal is called 
Muslim nationalism," he noted in the mid-thirties.' 

Iqbal the poet and philosopher never tired of pointing out that 
“nationalism in the sense of fove of one’s country and even readiness 
to die for its honour Is a part of the Muslims’ faith... . Nationalism be- 
comes a problem for Muslims only in countnes whence they “Vappen to 


be in a minority.... In majority countries Islam accommodates national- ° 


ist; for there Islam and nationalism are practically identical.’? 


' Quoted from Speeches and Documents on the Indian Constitution, 
1921-1947, vol. Il, p. 440. For the full bibliographical references see the 
list at the end of the book. 

2M. Iqbal, /slam and Ahmadism, pp. 43-44. 
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In olher words, Iqbal regarded the political philosophy of reformed 
Islam as an expression of the national feelings of the subjugated peo 
ples—an approach to Muslim nationalism which gave {{ primarily an 
anti-imperialist ring. He did not invest the term with anti-Flindu implica- 
tions, and ascribed the practice in colonial India of opposing Muslim 
nationalism to Hindu nationalism to the peculiar status of the Muslim 
minority and the colonial condition of the country—all of which was 
true enough. The history of the Indian liberation movement abounds, in 
examples of Hindu-Muslim patriotic unity. Even at the height of the 
s\ruggle for Pakistan slatehood, there were plenty of instances of joint 
action by the leadership and rank and file of the Indian and Pakistan 
movements against the manoeuvres of the colonialists. The appearance 
of anti-Hindu trends in Muslim nationalism, which were contrary to the 
spirit of solidarity of all the peoples of India fighting against colonialism, 
must be blamed on feudal and imperialist influences and the traditional 
“divide and rule” strategy. 

The importance of Muslim nationalism did not wane after the 
establishment of Pakistan, the basic contradictions of whose contempora- 
ry economic and political development are directly reflected in its ideology. 
The main contradiction remains that between Pakistan society and im- 
perialism. Except for the once privileged big feudal landlords ousted 
during the coup which has gone down In Pakistan history as the Revolu- 
tion of 1958, the temper of the populace remains anti-imperialistic. The 
big bourgeoisie, grown much stronger in recent years, have been busy 
defending their independent economic and political positions. They have 
sought the help of the socialist camp in solving the tasks of creating an 
independent economy while holding to the capitalist road of develop- 
ment, and shunning radical changes and the spread of socialist ideas. 
Although their ideology follows the anti-imperialist line, it reveals a 
deep-going ambivalence. 

The main internal contradictions of the country lie in the sphere 
of relations between the different social strata, and also between the 
centre and the specific linguistic areas—especially between East and 
West Pakistan. 

The bourgeoisie connected with the common Pakistan market are 
against the growing business activity of the petty and middle bourgeois 
strata of East Bengal and the small linguistic regions of the Western 
Province. The disharmony between the drive for supra-national central- 
isation, on the one hand, and national autonomy, on the other, has direct- 
ly affected the character of the ideological struggle. The ruling element 
is trying to pit Muslim nationalism, as the ideology which will cement 
the unity of the country on the hasis of Islam, against local nationalism. 

Another group of internal contradictions is that eliciled by the 
growth of class conllicts in the countryside. In order to expand capitalist 
enterprise and remedy the country's economic retardation the bourgeol- 
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sie have aligned themselves against the forces of feudal reaction and 
are trying to slrengthen the tich peasants, in whom they see a potential 
social prop. This has had both econumic and political repercussions (the 
introduction of agranan reforms, the system of “basic democracies” and 
the struggle against the most reactionary feudal institutions}. The monn- 
polistic leanings of the big buurgevis:e are proving a cause of growing 
tension between them and the petly bourgeoisie This 15 reflected in the 
ideology of the intelligentsia, whose prestige has soared in recent years. 
They have given voice to the anti-mperalist attitudes of the middle 
strata from whom they are largely derived and at the same time sllustra- 
te the duality of their socia) position. 

The creation of a Pakistan home Industry has increased the size and 
social Importance of the working class. Its proletarian ideology has begun 
to exert an influence on the soctal thinking of the democratic sections 
of the population, but due to the peculiarities of the country's economic 
and political development, it does not exert a definitive influence as yet. 

Under the conditions just described, Islam and Iqbal's interpretation 
of Muslim nationalism, as the present work shows, continue to play an 
important role in the predominant trends of Pakistan philosophy, morals, 
ethics and polilics. 

The theorists of the ruling bloc and numerous representatives of 
the middle strata are still drawing inspiration from the teachings of 
Iqbal. In modern Pakistan, where Islam has been proclaimed the official 
ideology, its viability comes not so much from the idea of a Muslim na- 
tion as from the ethical and social concepts of Islam. Iqbal spoke out in 
his day as a passionate critic of all forms of oppression of man by man, 
but he also made it plain that he did not consider e:ther the road of the 
capitalist West or that of socialist Russia suitable for Asia. He consider- 
ed the great transforming role of Islam the key to the specific develop- 
ment of the East. The moral-ethical solution of vital social problems sug- 
gested by him is now being elaborated by the philosophers of Pakistan, 
as Mariet!a Stepanyants shows in her essays. This trend of Muslim na- 
tionalism is what the theorists of the ruling bloc are putting up against 
both the imperialist ideology of the West and the ideology of soclalism 

Iqbal's interpretation of Islam and Muslim nationalism fits in nicely 
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As the ideas of socialism gained ground, the ideologists of the dif- 
ferent classes began to come forward with theories of Muslim gocialigm,. 
A Pakistani sociologist said in the middle of the 1990's referring to 
capitalism and communism that ‘‘neither of the two ‘isms'" could solye 
“g man's problem”.> In his view, it could be solved by Islamic socialism, 


————— 


3 AM. Malik, Labour Problems and Policy in Pakistan, p. 41. 
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which presupposes the attainment! of social justice through moral per- 
fection and education in the spit of Islam 

Exponents of the ultra-conservative ideology have also been specu: 
lating with the ideas of Mushm socialism and “a middle road" in ordey 
to win the masses to their side. Actually their position is inimical dy 
and large not only to the ideas of socialism but even to the more pro. 
gressive aspects of iqbal’s religio-philosophical reform of Islam, his con- 
ceplion of bourgeois democracy, his utopian view of social justice, his 
humanism, 

In opposition to them, the progressive-minded intelligentsia have 
advanced their ideas on a democralic, non-capilalist road of develop- 
ment and radical solution of the tasks attendant on the independent exis- 
tence of their country, ideas which are also frequently clothed jn Islamic 
garb, for the ideas of a distinct Islamic road of development persist 

The essays collected in the present volume acquaint the reader with 
the philosophical, ethical, social and political views of the different social 
Strala and so shed light on the philosophical foundations of Pakistan 
soclely and main trends in Pakistan social thought. They are thus of great 
scientific and practical interest. 


L. R. Polonskaya 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


There have been many Soviet studies of the processes currently 
taking place in the national-liberation movement. But one sphere that 
has received little study as yet is that of the social consciousness of the 
peoples of the young sovereign states, which reflects the ideological posi- 
tions of different classes and social groups. These positions are impor- 
lant to an understanding of both the changes already under way in those 
countries and the prospects of their further development. 

True, quite a few articles have appeared on the national- 
liberation movement in which the authors have examined the concepts 
of the various “national” socialisms in considerable detail.' The specifics 
of the formation of the social consciousness of the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America are comprehensively discussed in volume VI 
of The History of Philosophy.* And still, knowledge of the general laws 
and peculiarities of the development of philosophical and political 
thought in these states is hampered by the almost complete absence 
of special studies of this nature on the indiv:dua} countries. The 
purpose of the present book is to help fill this lack. if only to some 
extent. 

Pakistan is one of the states where the national bourgeoisie has had 
a leading role in the national-liberation movement, and which on gain- 
ing political independence has taken the capitalist road of develop- 
ment. 

The capilalist system of economy is gradually squeezing out the 
feudal way of life there, but the process has proved a very protracted 
one and at this stage both systems continue to exist side by side. Feudal 
elements as before constitute an independent political force; the 
bourgeoisie share political power with the landlords. 


' “Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoye dvizhemye i sotsialny progress', 
Kommunist, No. 13, 1965; K.N. Brutents, “O nekotorykh osobennostyakh 
sovremennogo natsionalno-osvoboditelnogo dvizheniya, Voprosy filosolli, 
1965, No. 1, No. 6; Y. Ostrovityanov, “Sotsialisticheskiey doktriny raz- 
vivayushchikhsya stran: formy, sotsialnoye soderzhaniye”’, Mirovaya 
ekonomika | mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya, 1964, No. 6. 

? Istoriya lilosofii, vol. VI, chap. 13, 1965. 
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The coexistence of these {wo ruling classes has not precluded a 
bitter economic, political and ideological struggle between them. In the 
sphere of social consciousness this has often expressed itself os 
struggle between two ideologies, feudal and bourgeois. As for the other 
classes, their ideological positions are very weak. The petty bourgeoisie, 
socially, economically and culturally retarded are still under the influence 
of the landlords and ulama, on the one hand, and the ideologists of 
the big bourgeoisie, on the other. In both cases, the petly bourgeoisie 
have evolved their own interpretations of the philosophical concepts 
of the ruling classes and even endowed them with democratic connota- 
tions. 

In many of the developing countries, including Pakistan, the class 
activity of the proletariat, owing to its numerical and organisational 
weakness, is confined chiefly to the sphere of economic and political 
struggle. The workers often participate in the democratic movement 
under the leadership of left bourgeois elements. 

Identical social and economic levels of development explain the 
similarity of the class structure of the young states of the East and com- 
mon content of their social consciousness. Since these countries have still 
not eradicated the consequences of their colonial past, they occupy 
much the same position in the world economic system. Accordingly, the 
ideology of their broad social strata, irrespective of other social and 
national specifics, shows a common anti-imperialist trend. 

Futher progresse in the former colonial or semi-colanial countries 
depends on how fast they can gain economic independence. All classes 
have a stake in their autarky except the sections of society with imper- 
jalist connections. The overall anti-imperialist mood has engendered a 
tendency to contrast the spiritual world of the West and the East and 
work out philosophical concepts inspired by distinct national tradi- 
tions. 

It is at this point that the role and place of religion in the na- 
tional spiritual heritage are usually magnified: sometimes the two are 
even completely identified. The conditions of their historical development 
have induced these countries to mould the ideology of their national- 
liberation movements in religious forms, thus intensifying the religious 
nature of their social consciousness. 

In Pakistan, aside from all the common contributive factors, 
the persistence of religion as the most widespread philosophy is to be 
explained by the circumstances under which Pakistan achieved 
statehood. 

The basic theoretical motive for the foundation of Pakistan was 
contained in Muslim nationalism, an ideology which distinguished two 
nations in India, the Hindus and the Muslims. "We are a nation,” said 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the leader of the Muslims of India. “We main- 
tain and hold thal Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by any 
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definition ut test of a tation, We are a nation of a hundred million, and 
whal is more we are a navon with our own distinctive cullure and 
civilbsalion, language and Iterature, art and architecture, names and 
nomenclature, sense of value and proportion, legal laws and moral codes, 
customs and calendar, history and traditions, attitude and ambitions, in 
short, we have our own distinctive outlook on life and of life. By all can- 
ons of international law, we are a Nation.” 

Muslim nationalism was extremely contradiclory. I! reflected the 
intent of upper and lower middle-class Muslims in colonial India to gain 
access through Islam to the hearts of other members of their faith and 
stimulate them to political action and unity in the struggle against im- 
perialism and for independence; hence its characteristic identification of 
the concepts of religious and national unity. 

In the separation of the Muslim community the Muslim landlords 
for their part saw a means of safeguarding their class and political 
interests, while the Muslim bourgeoisie looked to it to help them in their 
competitive struggle with the stronger bourgeois groups of the Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

The formation of this ideology was further stimulated by the fact 
that bourgeois theorists made Islam a panacea for various social ills, 
and pictured Muslim unity as if it were a kind of supra-class unily, and 
the Islamic state as a staté best suited to ensure national and social 
progress. 

The overall religious character of the ideology of the liberation 
movement did not rule out differences in the interpretation by each 
class of religious principles or in the approach of one or another class 
to their practical application. 

The differences stood oul most sharply after the attainment of 
political independence when the time came to put inlo elfect the slogans 
and programmes that had been proclaimed during the liberation struggle. 

Two diametrically opposite trends appeared in the religious ide- 
ologies, one of which may be described as orthodox and the other as 
reform. The orthodox Muslims include the revivalists and the traditiona- 
lists (chiefly the organisations of the mullahs and ulaina known as the 
Jamaat-i-Islami, the Jamaat-ul-ulame-e Islam and the Jamaal-ul-ulam-e 
Pakistan). The former demand the “purification” of Islam and return to 
the Muslim teachings of the first four caliphs. The latter emphasise 
respect for tradition and a return to the interpretations Islam was given 
by the medieval jurists, thus excluding all change regardess of 
whether it derives its orientation from the past, the preseni or the 
future. 


3 Quoted from A. Beg, The Quiet Revolution, p. 34. 
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The social base of this religious orthodoxy is mane up of the ulama, 
landiords and right-wing bourgeois who have aligned themselves with 
the feudal system of economy. They have taken an extremely reactiona. 
ry stand with regard to private property, back the Idea of a religious 
monarchy, decry the equality of the sexes and the religious minorities, 
and so on. 

The ideas of revivalism are also supported to some degree by the 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie, artisans and peasantry who form a 
social stratum easily submerged in the course of capitalist development. 
They are the ones who often criticise capitalism while idealising pre- 
capitalist social and economic relations. 

Revivalism has also attracted those bourgeois intellectuals who 
would like to believe that adherence to the patriarcha) past, will make 
it easier to resist the influence cf the bourgeols West. 

As production and social relations develop and the feudal system 
of economy gradually gives way to the capitalist mode of production, 
the need arises for all the components of the superstructure, including 
teligion, lo be accommodated to the new base. In the foreign and some- 
times the Soviet literature these changes in the sphere of religion are 
sometimes called modermisations, but the term hardly expresses the es- 
sence of the phenomenon. Religion keeps on being modernised all 
through tts history under the impact of changes in the socio-economic 

and socio-political structure of society. That kind of modernisation of 
religion 1s nol synonymous with reform, which. implies not small 
changes, but the radical revision of religious dogmas and basic prin- 
ciples. Such revison requires thal society shall have entered upon & 
qualitatively new stage of development connected with changes in the 
socio-economic structure. 

in the young sovereign states of the Easl, the national ‘bourgeoisie 
pin iid ee 

inter 1 as. ; 
aerate the rival fads oes ol eae alles a a 
gical weapon medieval re- 


ligion offers it, and at the same lime of turn, ; 

gical prop for the bourgeoisie. ng religion into an ideolo- 
For all the Importance of religion in th 

of the develop!ng countries, it cannot be OPS atin ee 

inant in the outlook of all classes and sections oj 50. nstant dom- 

economic and cultural progress inevitably brings with eepnied Social, 

dencies.‘ secular len- 
The social consciousness of 4 nation is shaped not 

alone; tha entire course of historical development pig by its being 


tant role. ye a very impor- 


GCG Jian, Presidential Address, p. It. 
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The division of the world into two systems and Jormation of the 
socialist camp uccounts for the appearance of a tendency com- 
mon to all the develuping countries, for each of the classes without 
exception fo work out its own attitude to the ideas of socialism. This 
tendency takes the most diverse forms, from attempts lo create 
“national theories of socialism, on the one hand, to anti-communism, 
on the other. 

The existence of the two camps has opened up to the peoples 
who have won their political independence the possibility of 
choosing between capitalism and socialism. Thus the ideological struggle 
is now focused on the task of elaborating the theoretical principles of 
the economic, political and spiritual organisation of the future society. 
The importance of understanding the salient features of this struggle 
in the individual countries has dictated the subject matler of the follow- 
ing essays. 

The main sources used by the author were the works of the prom- 
inent Pakistani philosophers, sociologists and theologians H. A. Hakim, 
M. M. Sharif, G. Ch. Dev, B. A. Dar, !. H. Qureshi, Abu! Ala Maudood: 
and others. Maudoodi's reputations as the foremost if not the only 
ideologist of the Muslim orthodox tradition on the subcontinent is well 
known. 

For various reasons progressive philosophical and sociological ideas 
have not received profound theoretical elaboration as yet in Paki. 
stan. 

They are encountered mostly in the programmatic documents of some 
of the political parties. There are two works by progressive authors 
which are interesling in this respect: the pamphlet by Feroze ud-Din 
Mansoor Maudoodisn: (in Urdu), a critique of the ideaa of Maudoodi 
and activity of the Jamaat-i-Islami, and the book by M. Ashraf Policy 
o: the Indian Muslims (in Urdu), an analysis of the essence of Muslim 
nationalism. 

In addition to monographs, we have alsu drawn on the publica- 
lions of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress. These are, primartly, the 
annual Proceedings, and articles in the Pakistan Philosophicul jour- 
nal. 

While i is almost an exclusive privilege of members of the Pakis- 
tan academic world to discuss philosophical problems, it Ia quite com- 
mon for officials and public figures to deliver opinions on problems of 
ethics, politics and economics. With that in mind we have seen fit tu 
use us source material not only the type of special theoretical study 
mentioned above, bul ulsu the periodical press of Pakistan, particularly 
the two leading wnewspapers, Pakistan Times and Dawn, as well as 
official) state documents and the programmatic publications of the poll- 
tical parues. 

We have likewise found a good deal of valuable information in the 
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Jebales of the Constituent Assembly and the report oon the Punjah 
disturbances of 1953, etc.” 

There is practically no special literature on ve subjects dealt with 
in the first three essays. The development of philosophical Qhought ta 
Pakistan Is covered in a booklet by the Belgian priest Ro Vo De sme? 
published as a supplement to the International Phitosophical Quar- 
terly. 

De Smet has been teaching philosophy in India since 1950, and has 
had occasion to participate in many sessions of the Pakistan Ihilosophi- 
cal Congress. His work is informative in nature and presents short sy- 
nopses of the philosophical views of different scholars on problema 
which have come up for consideration mastly at the symposia of the 
sessions. Thus it is something like a reference book on the proceedings 
of the Congresses. 

There are several articles in which one can find short sum- 
maries of the views of Pakistan's prominent thinkers and lists of their 
works." 

The situation is a little better with respect to the literature on po- 
litical problems. Most fully reflected in this literature is the ideolo- 
gical struggle which has flared up around the question of the political 
organisation of Pakistan society. The most important works are those 
by I. H. Qureshi, A. K. Brohi, G. W. Choudhury, Z. A. Sulery, 
K. B. Sayeed and the Western scholars W. C. Smith, L. Binder, K. B. 
Callard and others; they examine the problem of Islamic democracy and 
its interpretation by representatives of the two main trends in Pakistan 
political thought—the orthodox thinkers and the reformists. The ideology 
of the influential religio-political organisation Jamaat-i-Islami receives 
most detailed consideration. 

The author of the essays has also drawn on the general I[slamistic 
literature, such as the books of the West European scholars Henri Massé 
and I. Goldziher, the recently published two-volume History of Muslim 
Philosophy® by prominent bourgeois Islamists, the works of the Soviet 
scholars Y- A. Belayev, S. N. Grigoryan, N. A. Smirnov and others, and 
studies of the role of Jslam in the modern world, including the mono- 


also : 
graphs of H.A.R. Gibb, W. C. Smith? and articles from the Islamic 
review, Muslim World and other journals. 


3 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. Debate; Report of the Court of 
inquiry Constituted under Punjab Act II of 1954 to Inquire into Punjab 
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graph Muslim Trends in the Social Thought of India and Pakistan. 
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colleagues in the Department of Philosophy and Sociology of the East, 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science Matitute of Philosophy, for which she 
vould like to ettend them he heartfelt gratitude. 


PROBLEMS OF ONTOLOGY AND GNOSIOLOGY 
IN PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHY 


The foundations of Pakistan philosophy were laid long 
before the formation of the State of Pakistan. This illu- 
strates one of the laws of the development of social 
thought. to wit: “But the philosophy of every epoch. since 
it is a definite sphere of the division of labour, has as its 
presupposition certain definite thought material handed 
down to il by its predecessors, from which it takes its 
start.”"! Pakistan philosophers drew, their cogitative mate- 
rial from three main sources: classical medieval Mus- 
lim philosophy, chiefly Sufism; the objective idealism 
of the West; the bourgeois reconstruction of Islam in 
India. 

The immediate precursors of the contemporary philos- 
ophers of Pakistan were three outstanding Indian Muslim 
thinkers—Shah Waliullah (1703-1762). Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898) and Muhammad Iqbal (1873-1938). 
These names represent landmarks in the reconstruction of 
Islam in India, from which the content of Pakistan phi- 
losophical thought is derived. 

Shah Waliullah lived at the time of the breakdown of 
feudal socicty, and in formulating his teachings the phi- 
losopher was moved by a desire to find a way of regenerat- 
ing that society. The answers to underlying religious, 
social and economic problems lay, he thought, in India’s 
ea in the early feudal age, in the conceptions of early 
slam. 

Shah Waliullah subjective desires notwithstanding, 
his world outlovk did not escape the influence of the new 
age, whose advent he may not have realised, but whose 

spirit affected his teachings to a degree. This justifies 
us in placing him at the beginnings of the bourgeois 


' F. Engels, Leiter to C. Schmid!, October 27, 1890, p. 495, 


reform of Islam and in speaking of the “transitional na- 
ture” of his philosophy,? which “attempted a synthesis of 
old and new in order to achieve a regeneration of Muslim 
society.’”. 

To substantiate the possibility of reform, Shah 
Waliullah argued that there was a difference between the 
essence of religious principles and the form of their 
expression, and that while the latter might change 
depending on the concrete historical conditions, the former 
were always immutable. Therefore the two could not be 
identified. The thing was to disclose the meaning of reli- 
gion in concepts that accorded with the spirit of the new 
times, for it was not wise to go on the interpretation of 
religious canons handed down from ancther age. Thus 
Shah Waliullah refuted the views of the theologians who 
insisted that in the 18th century it was still necessary to 
follow the interpretation of Muslim dogma which was 
acceptable in the 10th century. He saw the reason for the 
crisis in Indian society in that his countrymen were still 
using an obsolete and no longer suitable form of expres- 
sion of the religion of Islam. As Iqbal pointed out, “per- 
haps the first Muslim (in India—M.S.) who felt the urge 
of a new spirit in him was Shah Waliullah”.‘ In the final 
analysis this reorientation or reform of religion meant its 
purification from the accretions of time, and consequently, 
its reversal to early Islam. The “new” form which was 
supposed to express its true essence proved nothing but a 
renovated version of early medievel Islam. 

The contradictions in Shah Waliullah’s philosophy 
made it possible later on for his ideas to be used by rep- 
resentatives of two quite opposite trends of Muslim social 
thought. The ideologists of the feudalists interested in 
preserving medieval relations called for regeneration on 
‘the basis of the purification of Islam and even a return to 
the social, economic and political practices under the first 
four caliphs. The bourgeois reformers of Islam, on the other 
hand, emphasised the differences between the form and 
essence of religion, the necessity of bringing the form into 
correspondence with the concrete historical conditions, the 


role of idjtihad, etc. 
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In the wake of Shah Waliullah, the question of the ne- 
cessity of reorienting Islam in terms of social and econo- 
mic change and the development of scientific knowledge 
was posed by Saiyid Ahmad Khan, and he was the first to 
work out the principles of such a new orientation.* 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan derived his social origin from the 
upper stratum of Muslim feudal society in India. But his 
ideas transcended the traditional feudal religious ideology 
and his political credo reflected the views of the impoveri- 
shed small Jandlords and the incipient Muslim bourgeois 
class. 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan appeared on the scene at a time 
when the critical question of the future of their communi- 
ty stood before his fellow Muslims. Theirs was not a so- 
cially homogeneous community; on the eve of the British 
conquest it consisted of two unequal groups, the ruling 
feudal aristocracy and the great mass of poor tenant 
farmers, most of them former untouchables. The conquest 
of India by the East India Company brought about the 
downfall of the Mogul Empire and the loss of their polit- 
ical power by the Muslim aristocracy. Then the colonialists 
undertook to weaken the latter's economic positions as 
‘well and set about creating a new landlord class made up 
of Hindu money-lenders and merchants, who were to 
become the mainstay of British rule. The Wahhabi move- 
ment and the popular ufrising of 1857-1859 further streng- 
thened the anti-Muslim trend of British policy. 

Frightened by the brutal persecution of the partici- 
pants in the uprising and realising the helplessness of 
their position, the Muslim aristocracy concluded that their 
only course was to make the British authorities change 
their attitude towards them. Saiyid Ahmad Khan was the 
first to suggest a programme for the restitution of the 
former might and prestige of the Muslim community 
under the conditions of colonial India. This programme 
provided, first, for political collaboration with the British, 
and second, for cultural and educational measures. 

This thinker’s political views (to which we shall not 
give special consideration here) contributed to the growth 
of communalistic tendencies; as for his edicational activ- 
ities, these played a positive role in the evolution of a 
Muslim intelligentsia and Muslim trends of bourgeois 
social thought in colonial India. 


5 M.. Iqbal, fqbal and Ahmadism, p. 29. 
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One of the main reasons for the Muslims’ loss of their 
leading positions. according to Saiyid Ahmad Khan, was 
their fanatical attachment to obsolete religious dogmas 
and their dislike of modern Western civilisation. In 1864 
he founded a Scientific Society (first in Ghazipur and then 
in Aligarh), the aim of which was to propagate Western 
culture. The society busied itself with translations into 
Urdu and the popularisation of English literature. After 
a trip to England in 1870, Saiyid Ahmad Khan began to 
publish a journal whose purpose he explained as follows: 
“"..The Muslims of India should be persuaded to adopt 
the best kind of civilisation so that the contempt with 
which the civilised people look upon the Muslims should 
be removed and they may join the comity of civilised 
people....’° A centre for the spread of secular education 
and Western culture was established in 1877—the famous 
Aligarh College, later to become the main political and 
ideological seat of the Muslim communalistic movement. 

For all that, Saiyid Ahmad Khan's philosophy reflect- 
ed, as it was bound to do, the enormous influence of re- 
ligion on the development of the social thought and the 
social psychology of the wide masses of people in his 
country. Like many other members of the bourgeois in- 
telligentsia, he saw in religion a means of preserving the 
country’s indigenous culture and its own traditional way 
of life. 

He believed that the social and cultural regeneration 
of the Indian Muslims could only be accomplished in the 
final count on the basis of Islam, but he also called for the 
revision of some of its tenets. The justification for rein- 
terpretation was the premise that the Quran as God’s word 
must correspond to the deeds of the Lord—in other words, 
to thé modern world, which is also the work of Allah’s 
hands. A new interpretation was chiefly needed, in the 
philosophers’ opinion, for those verses in the Quran whose 
meaning was not altogether clear and whose form was 
allegorical. 

“ Saiyid Ahmad Khan attached particular importance to 
the revision of the social, political, economic and cultural 
institutions for which no exact standards were set in early 
Islam. He said: “'...It is obligatory for Muslims to accept 
and follow those traditions of the holy Prophet which 


6 Quoted from B.A. Dar, Religious Thought of Salyid Ahmad Khan, 
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refer to religious injunctions while with regard to those 
which deal with worldly affairs, we are not called upon 
necessarily to follow them.’” 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan urged that the new _ interpreta- 
tion of the principles of Islam for which he called be based 
upon reason as the criterion of truth. He defined reason 
as the “inherent capacity in man by which he draws con- 
clusions on the basis of the observation of objective phen- 
omena or mental thinking processes ... the capacity of man 
which has enabled him to invent new things and led him 
on to understand and control the forces of nature... .’ 

Thus his teachings conflicted with the views of the 
Muslim theologians (ulama) of India who maintained that 
the realm of religion was inaccessible to the reason of 
man, and that while the word of God and his Prophet were 
Absolute Truth, the reason of man was prone to erroneous 
argumentation. The ulama demanded unconditional obser- | 
vance of all the tenets of the Quran, and where the holy | 
book did not offer clear answers, they urged believers to 
put their trust in the authority of the theologians. 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan did not deny the limitations of 
individual reason, but he was by no means a sceptic and 
believed in the power of human reason. “...The reason of | 
one man can be corrected by that of the other and the 
reason of one age by that of the other age... . It is reason 
with all its shortcomings and pitfalls that can alone help 
us in understanding the problems of life and religion.’’? 

The philosopher was highly critical of mysticism, con- 
demning its scepticism and stress on the inferiority of in- 
dividual reason in order to prove the existence of divine 
revelation as the criterion of truth. He did not completely 
reject revelation, for that would have been an outright 
refutation of the teaching of Islam on the Prophet and the 
origin of the Quran. He did try, however, to interpret the 
concept rationally. 

Thus to him wahy (inspiration), in moments of which 
revelation appears to man, was an “inherent capacity”, in 
varying degrees, of all living things from the insect to man, 
but in the latter this capacity reached its culmination 
point and became a capacity to grasp divine truth. ! 


——— 
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Tt followed logically from the premise that all men are 
endowed with wahy, that any given individual has the 
potential for prophecy, and so this lost its supernatural 
connotations: the Prophet now appeared in the guise of a 
man. It was the philesopher's belief that there are men of 
genius not only in science and art but also in the religious 
sphere. These are the prophets whose extraordinary gifts 
enable them to grasp moral truths and explain them to 
others. 

The above explanation of the essence of prophethood 
was an adaptation of Islam to the conditions of the 19th 
century and made it more palatable to the new generation 
vith its leanings toward rational thinking. AL the same 
time the assertion that the Prophet was a man, albeit one 

f genius. left. room for conclusions as to the historical con- 
ditionality of his thoughts, and then in turn as to the pos- 
sibility and necessity of introducing corrections into the 
Prophet’s teachings which would take into account the 


changes going on in the world. Saiyid Ahmad Khan did. 


hot draw any such direct conclusions; he simply called for 
the rational interpretation of religious dogma. His crite- 
rion for the determination of the truth of one or another 
religious principle was that it must serve nature _as well 
as the mind, which is to Say that if religion did not con- 
tradict human nature and nature at large, it was true. 
Nature.-in his view, was “a closed system of the universe 
which obeys certain laws of mechanics and physics”. 
Everything in the world, from inorganic matter to man 
and his intellect, was dependent upon its laws. “The 
actions and thoughts of man and even his beliefs are all 
different chains in the inexorable laws of nature.'!0 
These ideas of the Muslim thinker did not fit in at all 
with the theological viewpoint since they left no place for 
God. It is hardly surprising that they were subjected to 
particularly bitter attacks. Djamal ud-Don al-Afghani con- 
demned Saiyid Ahmad Khan for his uncritical acceptence 
of the definition of nature formulated by the scholars of 
the 19th century, and called him a dahriya (the medieval 
Muslim name for an advocaté of natural philosophy, or 
‘one who believes only in nature and not God”).!' To this 
the philosopher replied that his definition of nature did 
not rule out the reality of the existence of God, who was 
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the primary source of everything. He did not even try ty 
produce any arguments in support of this conclusion; he 
simply admitted that the true essence of God was beyond 
the reach of man’s mind. ‘‘What the study of Nature leads 
one to believe is only the first cause, but as finite beings 
we are not capable of knowing His nature and at- 
tributes... .”!? 

Simultaneously the philosopher tried to prove that, 
of all the religions, Islam alone was in full accord with 
nature. “Islam is nature,” he said, “and nature is 
Islam.” 

In support of this identification, Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
advanced the proposition that Islam was a religion which. 
exclusively took cognizance of the laws of nature, and re- 
jected prejudice and the supernatural; as he said, ‘‘the 
Quran does not support the happening of events or 0oc- 
currences that are against the laws of nature or violate the 
usual course of things.” There is no room in life for 
miracles: it is simply that people do not know all the laws 
as yet and hence some phenomena seem “miraculous” to 
them. Actually miracles never violate the laws of causali- 
ty and unity of nature; they only show that many of its. 
laws are as yet unknown to us.!5 

While rationally interpreting the phenomena that re- 
ligion calls miracles, Saiyid Ahmad Khan was hesitant to’ 
admit that such thoughts were suggested to him by his 
own reason; he even tried, in fact, to prove that his con-. 
clusions were drawn from the very principles of Islam, to 
which end he offered a new, “natural” explanation of the: 
verses in the Quran describing supernatural phenomena. 
All the reformer’s efforts to bolster his rationalistic posi-: 
tion with quotations from the Quran were futile, however:: 
Not only the Muslim theologians of his time, but manyi 
contemporary Pakistan philosophers regard his denial. 
of the supernatural as proof of his lack of faith in thei 
power of God, whom they believe capable of accomplishing: 
any miracle in defiance of the laws of nature. Saiyid' 
Ahmad Khan’s critics find fault with his views on miracles. 
and his whole conception of God, according to whichi 
everything in the world is interconnected by a chain of; 
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causality. At the end of the chain is the cause of all causes 
or original cause, i.e. God. Like a watchmaker, God has 
created a mechanism which functions according to definite 
laws. Just as a perfect mechanism does not require the in- 
tervention of the master, so the world does not require the 
intervention of the Maker, for independent laws of nature 
are eternally in operation there. So, while assigning to 
God the role of original cause, Saiyid Ahmad Khan at the 
same time denied his active influence en the development 
of the universe. Objectively God was not left any place 
in either the material or the spiritual world. 
_ In the sphere of morality, God was in effect replaced 
by an independent law of truth and falsehood; God was the 
‘creator of good and evil, but man himself chose between 
them. It was a mistake to think that punishment and re- 
ward were determined by the will of God; they were 


entirely dependent on the law of truth and falsehood,'6 on © 


the character of the individual’s deeds. The philosopher 
urged his fellow men not to wait with their hands folded 
in prayer for gifts from heaven, but to work with a will 
for their happiness. Prayer only brought comfort in be- 
reavement; all else was the work of man’s own hands and 
mind. 

No wonder Saiyid Mehdi Ali, one of Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan’s ideological opponents, was moved to say in reply 
to the claim that God could not intervene in or interrupt 
the laws of nature and morality: “then God is really 
dethroned and all religious life becomes extinct.”!” Prayer, 
too, said the same critic, “will become a cold tribute of 
perfunctory worship to a God whose arm is never stret- 
ched out in answer to prayer... .’!8 The disastrous result 
would then be that “man learns to think that his welfare 
depends entirely upon the accuracy of his knowledge of 
those general laws by which the course of the world is 
determined, and from his skill in adapting himself to them. 
There would be stimulated in him a spirit of self-hardness 
and self-assertion as towards God... .”’!9 

The religious dogmatists had good reason to criticise 
the views of Saiyid Ahmad Khan so harshly. His concept 
of the role of God in the life of man gave religio-philos- 
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ophical justification to the necessity tor an individual line 
of conduct independent of the Maker's will. Bul it served 
the goal the enlightener had sect. himsclf: to stimulate the 
Muslim's interest in independent thought, imbue him with 
belief in his own strength. rouse him to struggle for a 
leading position in Indian society. 

At the same time Saiyid Ahmad Khan's religious and 
philosophical views clashed sharply with his own political 
credo. which taught obedience to lhe existing colonial 
system. The ambivalence of his philosophy mirrored the 
objective contradictions of the movement of Muslim En- 
lightenment, contradictions arising from the ambivalence 
of the position of the Muslim bourgevisie in India—their 
relative weakness compared to the other bourgeois groups 
(mostly Hindu), their close ties with the landlords, their 
dependence on the British, and concern to consolidate the 
upper strata of the Muslim community as a religious mi- 
nority group. 

The growing economic and political activity of the 
Muslim sections of the Indian bourgeoisie and consequent 
aggravation of their differences with the bourgeoisie of 
the metropolitan country plus the general upsurge of the 
liberation movement following the First World War and 
the Socialist Revolution in Russia, and the radicalisation 
of the intelligentsia~such were the factors making for the 
emergence of new philosophical trends. These same factors 
also fortified the desire of Muslim ideologists to use Islam 
as a means of uniting the masses in the struggle against 
imperialism and resolving their social as well as national 
problems. The exponent of these new trends in the social 
thinking of colonial India at the modern stage of the na- 
tional-liberation movement proved to be Muhammad 
Iqbal.” 

Pakistanis honour Iqbal as a great poet and also a great 
philosopher and religious reformer. There are an Iqbal Aca- 

y and societies which bear his name, the journals 
Iqbal and Iqbal Quarterly are widely read, and hundreds 
of articles and books are published every year about his 
heritage. 

Iqbal’s philosophy and many of his ideas on reform are 
largely elaborations of ideas voiced earlier by his prede- 


* The philosophical views of Iqbal were first reviewed in Soviet 
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cessors. Yet the Muslirns of the subcontinent look expres- 
sly to hirn as their spiritual father. This is to be explained 
by a number of circumstances. 

In the first place, Iqbal |was a great poet;| his literary 
talent enabled him_to gouch his ideas in subtle and beauti- 
ful forms which were readily understood by fhe people, 
thus fostering the spread of his ideas. 

Furthermore, he was familiar with Western philosophy 
and science and knew how to present the ideas of religious 
odernism with theoretical persuasion. His desire to bring 
the teachings of Islam closer to Western philosophy and 
che findings of modern. science echoed the mood of the 
‘younger generation of the national bourgeoisie and intel- 
lectuals. who wanted to cast off the burden of the old dog- 
‘mas and adopt new ideals. 

Finally, and this is probably the most important reason, 
Muhammad Iqbal’s political credo was intensely anti-colo- 
nial and anti-imperialist. Whereas Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
taught loyalty to the British as a means of salvaging the 
Indian Muslim community, Iqbal raised the slogan of 
struggle against the colonial authorities and flayed slavish 
odedience. He blamed his own coutrymen for India’s still 
being a pearl in a foreign crown, 

The poet called on them to end the old way of life for 
the sake of the happiness of the present and future gene- 
rations. 


Think of thy country, O thoughtless trouble is brewing; 
In heaven there are designs for thy ruin. 

See that which is happening and that which is to happen! 
What is there in the stories of olden times? 

_If you fail to understand this. you will he exterminated, ) 
Sere tae O people of Hindustan! 
Even your story will not be preserved in the anuals of the 

world!?! 


It was Iqbal’s great.merit that he felt and could express 
in his poetry the vital necessity of fighting for national 
independence. But he, too, made Islam the theoretical 
basis of the struggle and believed in the possibility of 
transforming the existing social order on the basis of that 
religious ideology. The corner-stone of his philosophy was 
the recognition of religion as the most perfect form of the 
social consciousness. “Philosophy”, he said, “must recog- 
nise the central position of religion and has no other alterna- 
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tive but to admit it as something focal in the process of 
reflective synthesis.’” Iqbal did not deny the role of 
science and philosophy in the process of cognition, but 
believed religion alone to be capable of delivering un- 
fortunate mankind from its plight. 23 Of all the faiths, he 
‘considered Islam the best, although he said it was absolu- | 
tely necessary to reconstruct Islam, for ‘conservatism is| 
as bad in religion as in any other department of human. 
activitv."2* He tried to reconstruct Islam with an eye, on: 
the one hand. to “the philosophical tradition of Islam”, 
and. on the other. to ‘‘the more recent developments in the| 
various domains of human knowledge.” 

Of all the Muslim thinkers who preceded him, the! 
closest to Iqbal were the medieval Sufists. There seem to: 
be several reasons for this. At the end of the 11th and! 
beginning of the 12th century Sufism was legalised and| 
became the dominant trend in Sunni Islam. thanks to its! 
distinguished exponent al-Ghazzali (1058-1111), who suc- 
ceeded in adapting it to orthodox Islam. At the same time, 
insofar as it was not an integrated religio-philosophical 
system and permitted symbolism and allegory, it left the 
field open for metaphysical quests and so attracted people 
with a leaning towards independent thought. “To cons-' 
truct philosophical theories and remain a faithful Muslim 
was not always easy,” wrote Y. E. Bertels, “but behind 
the screen of Sufi terminology one could keep de jure with- 
in Islamic bounds while transgressing them de facto.”% 

The thinker who influenced Iqbal most was al- 
Rumi (1207-1273), and not so much because of the poetic 
affinities of the two men as because Rumi's art breathed 
new life into the humanistic and democratic elements of 
early Sufism. 

Iqbal the reformer accepted much of Ghazzali’s theory 
of intuition; from Rumi and al-Jili he took their 
ideas on man’s relations with God, on “the perfect man”} 
and how to arrive at that state of perfection. But he never 
went all the way with the Sufis; he was critical of Muslim 
mysticiam and became more decidedly so as the years 
went by. Above all he was not in agreement with the 
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teaching that man must give up the world in order to set 
free that particle of divine essence which is contained in 
his soul and so become absorbed in the substance of God. 

Iqbal recognised the danger that lurked in Sufism of 
reducing all human activity to passive meditation. He said: 
“The ullimate aim of the ego is not to see something, but 
to be something.... The end of the ego’s quest is not 
emancipation from the limitations of individuality; it is, 
on the other hand, a more precise definition of it. The 
final act is not an intellectual act, but a vital act which 
deepens ne whole being of the ego and sharpens his 
will... .” 

In ‘his opinion, creative activity and struggle were the 
true expressions of the essential nature of man, for “the 
world is not something to be merely seen or known 
through concepts, but something to be made and re-made 
by continuous action.”28 

The Muslim reformer perceived that mysticism “des- 
troys the ego’s creative freedom” and _ that “medieval 
mystic technique can no longer produce original discove- 
ries of Truth.”2° To work out a new method, he advised 
his countrymen to study the experience of the West. “With 
the reawakening of Islam, therefore, it is necessary to exa- 
mine, in an independent spirit, what Europe has thought 
and how far the conclusions reached by her can help us in 
the revision, and. if necessary, reconstruction of theologi- 
cal thought in Islam.’ 

And Iqbal himself did take from the West whatever 
corresponded most to the basic premises of his philosophi- 
cal conception. He made it his goal to create a system 
resting on modernised Islam, and tried to prove that the 
philosophy of Islam was not outdated but merely needed 
to have its principles expressed in the terminology and 
ideas of the new times. From that premise it remained for 
him to find oints of contact between Muslim philoso hy 
and the modein theories of the West. He interested hi 
self, for instance, in the gnosiological ideas of engson) 
which he found similar to those of Rumi: the latter,-in-his 
opinion, had anticipated Western philosophers, specifically 
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Bergson, in his treatment of the relation belween intellect 
and intuition and understanding of the essence and nature 
of intuition per se. “...The latest speculation of the West 
(meaning Bergson.—M.S.) has not passed beyond what an 
Asian and a Muslim had thought and presented seven 
hundred vears ago.’*! : 

Nor was Iqbal’s interest in the philosophy of Fichte an 
accident. In Fichte’s interpretation of the concept of ‘the 
ego he heard echoes of the familiar idea of the Muslim 
mystics (with which he sympathised) that there is an indi- 
visible hond between the human ego and the Divine Subs- 
tance. Leibniz’s pluralism also suggested to him parallels 
with the pluralistic conceptions of the philosophy of ka- 
lam, etc., ete. In other words. Iqbal accepted primarily 
those ideas of the Western philosophers which in one way 
or another fitted into the Muslim philosophical tradition. 

Some scholars would have it that Iqbal’s philosophy is 
a sort of carbon copy of WNietzscheism. Professor E. G. 
Browne of Great Britain has even called it an Oriental 
adaptation of Nietzscheism.*? Other scholars take the 
diametrically opposite view, completely denying any 
Nietzschean influence on the Muslim reformer and seeing 
“nothing in common” between them. 

Both of these extremes appear to be wrong. Iqbal un- 
doubtedly felt the influence of Nietzsche, but was not one 
of his followers. His interest in the German philosopher 
sprang from a desire to create a Muslim philosophy of 
action that would suit the aims of the nationa]-liberation 
movement. He was attracted by Nietzsche’s ideal of a su- 
perman, a man of will, capable of heroic living. He was 
impressed with his rejection of Christian asceticism, which 
condemns man to slavish passivity, for he himself strongly 
denounced the asceticism preached by the Muslim mystics. 
He borrowed some of Nietzsche’s imagery, for instance the 
allusions to diamond and coal as symbols of firmness and 
lack of will. 

But while he admired the vision and literary gifts of 
the German philosopher. Iqbal rejected the basic premises 


31 Quoted from B.A. Dar, Intellect and Intuilion in Bergson and 
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of his philosophy. In his opinion, despite his “vision of 
the divine” thanks to which he might have become a proph- 
el, Nietzsche never became one because. firstly, he relied 
entirely on his own faculties without seeking “external 
guidance in his spiritual life’, and secondly, because he 
entrusted the realisation of his philosophical principles 
only to the Glite, whom he contrasted to the common 
“herd”.4¢ ‘I'his atheism and cynical arislocratism made 
Nietzscheism unacceptable to Iqbal, whose philosophy was 
inspired by belief in an indivisible bond between man and 
God, man and society. 

The desire to build his philosophical system on a foun- 
dation of national tradition, closely linked with the religio- 
philosophical principles of Islam, determined the overall 
direction of Iqbal’s search and construction of a metaphy- 
sical, objectivist-idealistic system. He Look an approach fo 
the problems of ¢xistence characteristic of idealistie~plu-. 
ralism, or the division of nature into separate elements, 
His “spiritual pluralism” was the result of his Critique of 
the idealistic scheme of atoms found in the philosophy of 
kalam. 

According to the followers of kalam (the mutakallim), 
the world and each body consists of minute indivisible 
particles or djawhar (which “cannot be split up any fur- 
ther”).35 

In contrast to the Epicurean atomists, the mutakallim 
believed that the particles did not exist eternally in 
the universe, but were continually being created by God 
at his own discretion and consequently could also be non- 
existent.** The mutakallim held that all atoms were the 
same and had no property of potentiality. Things had no 
constant properties, as these had to be created anew each 
time by God. “When God makes a simple substance he 
puts into it whatever accidens he pleases.’’*? This vanishes 
at once, for it cannot last two moments. Therefore God 
puts into each new moment an accidens of the same type. 
“This goes on all the time as long as God wishes the given 
type of accidens to be preserved.” When a man writes, 
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{or instance, it is not he who is moving the pen: the move- 

ment arises in the pen and the hand of the man thanks to 

the impetus given them by God. The gencral conclusion of 

the mutakallim was therefore. “no body exists which ilsell 

can produce any action; the ultimate aclive Principre 1S 
9999 

Iqbal tried to critically appraise the teaching of kalam 
and turn “the Asharite scheme of atomism into a spiritual 
pluralism”. 

He approved of the gencral mutakallim conception of 
being and particularly stressed its “dialectical” character 
expressed, as he thought, in its hypotheses on the unlimi- 
tcd number of atoms constantly generated and the acci- 
dental properties of matter being created anew each time 
by God: from these premises he deduced that everything 
fwas inconstant and subject to change in the world.“! 

What he objected to chiefly in kalam was the claim that 
all atoms were the same, reason and soul being nothing 
but accidentia. He himself maintained a more consistent 
line of idealistic monism and criticised the mutakallim for 
calling the soul (or reason) merely one of the properties 
of substances, thereby aligning themselves with the posi- 
tion of materialism and opposing “the real trend of their 
own theory”.‘? 

Truly, the mutakallim approach warranted the assump- 
tion that two substances—a material and a spiritual—exis- 
ted. Iqbal objected to such dualism. All reality, he said, “is 
essentially spiritual; the world is the self-revelation of the 
ultimate reality—God.'* 

God—or Ego with a capital letter—engenders multi- 
tudes of egos of various grades in each of whom he reveals 
himself. “The world, in all its details from the mechanical 
movement of what we call the atom of matter to the free 
movement of thought in the human ego is the self-revela- 
tion of the ‘Great I Am.’ “4 The Ego reaches its highest 
expression in man. “That is why the Quran declares the 
ultimate Ego to be nearer to man than his own neck-vein’5 
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The assumption of various grades of substances enabled 


Iqbal to reconsider ancthcr kalam proposition. In Asharite 
theory all bodies are made up of the same kinds of atums 
and ciffer from one another only in accidentia, from which 


it follows that man is made of the same substance as the 
worm in the ground.” Like all other things in this world, 
the individual does not possess any inner potential and 
does only what God has predetermined for him. Iqbal 
could not go along with such an interpretation of the role 
of man in the scheme of things; as we have already noted, 
he wanted to awaken the creative activity of the human 
ego, and to allow it some degree of [reedom of choice and 
action. That is why he stipulated that the substances of 
ego depend on the degree to which they express the Di- 
vine Kgo. 

“Man, therefore, in whom egohood has reached its rela- 
tive perfection, occupies a genuine place in the heart of 
Divine creative energy and thus possesses a much higher 
degree of reality than things around him. Of all the 
creations of God he alone is capable of consciously partici- 
pating in the creative life of his maker.“ 

Iqbal claimed that in criticising the Asharite phi- 
losophy he was “inspired by the best traditions of Muslim 
thought’ .48 

This claim undoubtedly contains a grain of truth: the 
pantheism of Sufism also must have exerted a perceptible 
influence on him. It seems to us, however, that his revision 
of the mutakallim theory of being and the main trend of 
his critique were primarily determined by the new social 
and political conditions, which called for a new approach 
to many philosophical problems, especially that of man 
and society. As for the form of his system, it resembles 
Leibnizian monadism in many ways. 

Even a cursory examination of the spiritual sources of 
Iqbal’s philosophy helps us to a better understanding of 
not only his world outlook but also of the contempo- 
rary state of philosophical studies in Pakistan, which 
subsist on much the same ideas. Moreover, all spheres of 
social thought today show the direct influence of the ideas 
of Iqbal. The theories of being espoused by the philosoph- 
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ers of Pakistan are often) based on Iqbal’s  spirtaual 
pluralism. 

Muhammad Sharif is the author of an ontological 
theory which he has called dialectical monadism.“ Accord- 
ing to him, there are three types of being: the ultimate 
being or ultimate reality, which is God; being as spirits or 
monads; being as the spatio-temporal world of sense. 
God, or the ultimate being. is the maker, the prime cause 
and the source of all the other forms of being. He is abso- 
lutely transcendental in the sense that he exists outside 
of time, space or sensory perception. 

Ultimate being gives rise to “the second order of 
being”, the spirits or monads. This type of being has been 
defined by M. Sharif as “a self-identical, persistent and 
resistant unity, an active and responsive, conscious and 
self-conscious centre of energy, having a free will working 
within the limits of the categories.”5! 

Everything in the world, from the electron to man, is 
Spiritual monads. Since God is immanent in every monad, 
it is eternal, immortal, invisible, indivisible and unlimited 
in time and space. Its essence is determined by divine will, 
although the latter permits some degree of freedom to the 
monad. depending on its category. “The lowest monads 
enjoy freedom least, the highest most. Divine freedom is 
the source of both monadic freedom and determination.’® 

M. Sharif admits the possibility of interaction and in- 
terpenetration of the monads, thus rejecting Leibniz’s prin- 
ciple of their impenetrability,*' but he does not explain 
why he has made this correction or how he perceives the 
Process of interaction to take place. He tries to round out 
Leibniz with Hegelian dialectics. The monads, he tells us, 
are dialectical in nature and develop in triads ‘‘from self 
through the complementary not-self or rather not-yet-self 
to the synthesis of both in a more developed self.” 


Prof. M.M. Sharif (1893-1965), prominent philosopher, founder 
and president of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress; from 1959 director 
of the Institute of Islamic Culture (Lahore); editor of The Pakistan Phi- 
Josophical Journal, Iqbal, Thaqalat, Tahzibu! Akhlaq; member of the 
American Philosophical! Association, Pacific Division; director of the 
International Federalion of Philosophical Societies (Paris), Honorary 
Research Adviser of the Institute of Philosopny and Psychology in India. 
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I. is significant that originally Sharif reeognised the 
dialectical nature of the monads but did not ascribe it 
to God, whom he believed to be the eternal unity of all 
the monads in their perfect form.*5 

One of the philosopher’s later works reveals a desire 
to be more consistent; there he says that God is not static, 
but “ever-active and ever-creative”.® 

In the course of their movement, the monads give rise 
to the “physical world”, the world of the complexes of 
sensalions through which they manifest themselves. It is 
a world not divided into the material and the ideal, for 
matter as such does not exist at all. Only spirit exists, and 
what we take for matter is but the essence of the pheno- 
menon., 

“2. .The physical world has a share in reality and is a 
part of being. but in so far as it is the result of interaction 
between monadls and the systems of monads it is purely 
phenomenil.”*’ The world of being consists of the ultimate 
reality or God and the spiritual monads. which are immor- 
tal. As for the world of sense, that is phenomenal and the- 
refore contingent and perishable. 

Thus the world is essentially ideal and is moved by a 
spiritual principle. “All power belongs to the spirit. The 
activity that we notice in the bodies is not really th- irs,” 
it is projected by the spiritual power of the monads. Spirit 
acts in a purposeful way, for the monads and the world of 
phenomena have been created by God according to a defi- 
nite plan. Everything. even the philosophies of Plato. 
Aristotle. Ghazzali. Shankara, Mahadeva, Descartes and 
Kant, the journey of the sputnik to the moon, the 
poetry of Shakespeare and Goethe. Rumi. and Hafiz are 
the result of Divine purpose.” 

Sharif’s conception of the essence of being may in fact 
be described as a peculiar Islamic version of the ideas 
of German objective idealism (mostly Leibniz, partly He- 
gel). The fact that Iqbal and then the contemporary phi- 
losophers of his country chose Leibniz’s monadism as the 
model on which they based their systems is hardly fortuit- 
ous. The philosophy of Leibniz was marked by “concilia- 
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tory tendencies" and also sought compromise with the 
official religious ideology: it struck out both against theo- 
logical orthodoxy and against materialism and atheism. In 
it were mirrored the attitudes and views of the new Ger- 
man bourgeoisie: indecisive, given to compromise, inte- 
rested in progressive social changes. and reluctant to take 
action at the same time. 

The ambivalent role and contradictory nature of the 
Pakistan bourgeoisie have made for similar compromising 
tendencics in its ideology. 

Leibnizian monadism attracted Pakistan thinkers be- 
cause of its strong mystical motives consonant with the 
traditions of Muslim Sufism. That cnabled them to deduce 
their theories directly [vom the religious and philosophical 
traditions of their own past and make them sound alto- 
gether home-grown. 

The pluralism of Pakistan philosophers differs somewhat 
from that of the 20th-century Western thinkers William 
James. Santayana and others, for in it the element of dia- 
lectics is more clearly highlighted. But the pluralistic view 
of being also reflects a characteristic of modern speculative 
philosophy: present is the same desire to ignore the quali- 
tative heterogeneity of the world and reconcile idealism 
and materialism (with idealism in the lead). Matter and 
spirit are one and indivisible, says Sharif, adding in the 
Same breath that there is no such thing as matter, which 
Is “nothing but spirit in space-time reference” .6! 

The pluralistic conception of being is taken as a basis 
for various gnosiological theories. Problems of gnosiology 
have been given a particularly large place in Pakistan phi- 
losophy, for it is precisely in their context that the solu- 
tion of the relationship of rational and intuitive know- 
ledge, science and religion, and, of course, the very right 
of religion to exist, must be sought. The gnosiological 
views of Pakistan thinkers have gone along with the 
mainstream of the general irrational trend of 20th-century 
bourgeois philosophy. Hence their disregard for rational 
methods of cognition and preference for intuition, held up 


as the only reliable method of attaining to absolutely true 
knowledge. 
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Pakistan philosophy shows the marked influence of 
representatives of the so-called philosophy_of life school 
Nietzsche, Pergson. Dilthey. ete.). as well as a variety of 
heistic trends. 

As in their interpretation of the essence of being, 
akistan philosophers invoke the Islamic traditions to 
ubstantiate their gnosiological views. In the wake of 
qbal, they try to combine a rational approach to the pro- 
ess of cognition with the view of the role of intuition 
ormulated by the medieval mystics. specifically Ghazzali. 
he latter’s philosophy is important to them insofar as it 
ursues the same end (one they have made their chief 
nission of proving the right of religion “to exist indepen- 
ently of science and metaphysics’)." In his lectures The 
econstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. Iqbal compa- 
od Ghazzali to Kant. He considered the role of both phi- 
sophers to be apostolic in the sense that they spoke from 
ositions of scepticism al a time of the highest flowering of 
rationalism, and so reinstated religion in its rights. Iqbal 
lid not fail to point out the great difference between GHaz- 
wali and Kant, however. Kant “could not affirm the 
pessibility of a knowledge of Ged.” whereas Ghazzali 
seeing no hope in analytic thought. turned to mystical 
experience, and there found an independent content for 
religion.8 

Although he put a high value on Muslim mysticism. 
Iqbal noted a weak point in its philosophical outlook—its 
failure to understand “that thought and intuition are orga- 
nically related”.“ The two "spring from the same root and 
complement each other.” he said. “The one grasps Reality 
piecemeal, the other grasps it in its wholeness. The one 
fixes its gaze on the eternal. the other on the temporal 
aspect of Reality.’ 

In their desire to conciliate scientific knowledge with 
faith, the religious philosophers of Pakistan have followed 
Iqbal’s line of delimiling the spheres of influence of reli- 
gion and stiéfic@.” © 7 

The principle of delimitation is based on the view of 
being which differentiates between the real spiritual world 
and the phenomenal world. The highest reality. God, is 
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not accessible to knowledge. “As God is transcendent, no 
vision can grasp him,” said M.M. Sharif. “He is above all 
comprehension.” In the same way. the monacds cannot 
be known and can only be approached as religious objects. 
The domain of science is limited to the phenomenal 
world. In other words, the essence of things is separated 
from their concrete expression, and religion is declared to 
be the sole access to true knowledge, i.e. knowledge of the 
ideal essence. The statements of Prof. Fazlur Rahman are 
typical in this respect. According to him, intuition and 
reason do not contradict each other but represent two 
forms of knowledge. These are not of the same impor- 
tance, however. “Intuitive knowledge is a higher form of 
consciousness, or a supra-intellectual consciousness.’”® Its 
form and necessity arise from the fact that “the intellect 
has its limitations beyond which it cannot go”,” and so, 
intellect can give us knowledge of only separate parts of 
the whole. “‘To know reality in its full, we must rise 
beyond the intellectual level” and rely on intuition. “Sen- 
se and reason enable us to understand existence; intuition 
helps us to get direct knowledge of reality.”7! 

Pakistan philosophers usually treat intuition as a link 
between sense and reason. G.Ch. Dev,” for instance, tells 
us that through sense man grasps reality as “change or 
process”, as an “endless series of quickly moving pictu- 
res’”.73 To reason, on the other hand, reality appears as 
something static and constant, lacking in all movement. 
To recreate a true picture of being, synthesis of reason and 
sense is necessary, and such synthesis can only be achieved 
with the help of/supra-logical intuition,; which, Dr. Dev 
adds, “retains in it the brilliance of both sense and reason 
minus their defects.”” 
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Intuition usually implies a mystical experience made 
possible by man’s highest capacity, desiznated in Muslim 
terminology as “the heart". Whereas sense and reason 
give man knowledge of the phenumenal world, the “heart”, 
thal is to say intuition, brings him into contact with reality 
and so enables him to grasp the true spiritual essence ol 
things. 

The peculiar thing about the mystical experience is 
that it is not subject to logical analysis and cannot be 
transmitted to other people except in the form of state- 
ment, which must be accepted on faith.” If sensory know- 
ledge is accessible to everyone and rational knowledge is 
the prerogative of only the educated, intuition is a gift 
reserved for a few select individuals blessed with “divine 
vision”.““ Consequently, the great majority of people have 
to be guided in their lives and activilies not by their own 
ideas drawn from sensory and ralional data, but by the 
beliefs they are able to draw irom the few who have 
experienced mystical identification with God and grasped 
a portion of the great reality. Sharif says, for instance, 
that the absolute values which represent a portion of 
reality can only be grasped by prophets and other “‘ideal”’ 
men. 

When the problem is posed that way there is no other 
recourse left but unconditional submission to religious 
dogmas and their acceptance on faith as revelations of the 
mystical experience. 

And that is exactly the conclusion Muslim theologians 
and a number of Pakistani philosophers have drawn. But 
not all. 

Many Pakistani thinkers not only refrain from drawing 
such conclusions, but even object to them. In this they are 
supported by Iqbal’s idea of the importance of the intel- 
lectual and pragmatic test of the mystical experience. In 
Iqbal’s words, “critical interpretation” or the “intellectual 
test” carried out by philosophers “leads us ultimately to a 
reality of the same character as is revealed by religious 
experience”.”” The pragmatic test refers to the functions 
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of the prophets. Yet Iqbal retusea to lollow religious 
dogma blindly and encouraged the creative activity of the 
human mind. 

The same tendency can be traced in the theories of a 
number of Pakistan’s conlemporary philosophers. Of 
decided interest in that respect was the symposium on 
“Reason and Faith” at the 1957 session of the Pakistan 
Philosophical Congress, and especially the papers presented 


only through intuition “direct vision of the sacred truth” 
could be achieved.“ This did not mean that people lacking 
the gift of intuition had to accept whatever the chosen 
few's intuition dictated.“! The speaker then presented his 
arguments in favour of a critical approach to the results of 
mystical experience. 

Intuition. he said. was a subjective experience and its 
findings might not be universal. Reason searched for the 
truth and never gave up the search. Faith was intrinsically 
static, one-sided, inflexible and therefore dogmatic and 
even reactionary; it could not keep in step with the ever- 
changing world and finally bred fanaticism and intole- 
rance.®2 Reason always doubted, questioned, and exam- 
ined everything, even itself, critically. Faith was self- 
assured, brash, uncritical and despotic. Unless it was 
guided by reason, faith was blind; all its objects had to 
be subjected to the test of reason, which was the final 
judge.” 

The other speaker. C. A. Qadir,** a philosopher influ- 
enced by logical positivism, undertook to analyse several 
objects of faith (the Kantian thing-in-itself, the theological 
concept of God, Jaspers’ belief in ‘“Existentia”), and came 
to the conclusion that faith dealt “with the unknown and 
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lithe unknowable’! His speech amounted to denial of a 
special sphere of reality accessible only to mystical intui- 
tion and acknowledgement of the boundless possibilities of 
scientific cognition, Like the logical positivists, Qadir tried 
to free philosophy not only from metaphysics but even 
from ils concern with the fundamental problems of philo- 
sophy, for which the positivists substitute a logical analysis 
cf the language of science. 

Thus, the unknuwable may cease to be such merely by 
creating a new part of speech and using it in place of the 
familiar, generally accepted part of speech which expresses 
the unknowable.* 

It must be said that lately doubts have Leen assailing 
intellectual Pakistanis, and especially the younger genera- 
tion of intellectuals, as to the possibility of solving eco- 
nomic, political and philosophical problems from the posi- 
tions of Islam. In looking for new solutions, many of them 
have turned to the contemporary philosophical theories of 
the West, especially logical positivism and existentialism. 
Certain premises of légical positivism are attractive to those 
who are inclined to reject irrationalism but that trend is 
on the whole unacceptable to Pakistan philosophy, if only 
because it completely denies the role of speculative 
metaphysics. 

_Dxistentialism has caught the interest of Muslim the- 
orists because of the importance it attaches to the problems 
of the individual and also because it offers an inter- 
pretation of irrationality and intuition that fits in nicely 
with Islamic tradition.’ At the same time its extreme 
individualism and pessimism make it distasteful to them. 
As C.A. Qadir correctly noted. there is very little room in 
existentialism “for that feeling of fellowship or sense of 
belongingness without which no group or society... can 
keep itself going’."* Pakistan's philosophers are looking for 
a philosophy that can unite their people, that is optimistic 
and instills confidence in the feasibility of building an ideal 
Islamic society. Some of the ideas built into existentialism 
are subversive to Islam, and therefore deserve ideolog- 
ical refutation. This they received at the 12th session (1965) 
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of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress, which devoted ; 
special symposium to the criticism of that philosophy 
True, its criticism of existentialism und other Westen, 
bourgeois philosophical schools was not and could not b& 
consistent even if it did contain some rational seeds, fo; 
the basic positions of the above philosophical schools ang 
Muslim philosophy are idealist. 


ETHICAL IDEAS 


“I, is not in Art and Literature that the Pakistanis 
think that their main contribution to the culture of the 
world will be made in the 20th century, though they 
attach great importance to thcse aspects of human prog- 
ress. They think that their real contribution will be their 
emphasis on the ethical and moral principles which alone 
can save civilisation.”! This statement by a prominent 
Pakistani ideologist reflects the great importance thinkers 
in his country allach to ethical problems, a corollary of the 
idealistic character of their general philosophical positions. 
Anv idealist philosophy. especially if itis a religious philo- 
sophy, tends to exaygerate the place of the spirit, of spiri- 
tual values in life. The moral perfection of the individual 
is considered a decisive factor in the improvement and 
transformation of society. Ethics is held up as a means of 
overcoming social ills. This view has yielded a veritable 
crop of theories on the ethicizing of exploiting society. 
“human relations”. “humanisalion of capital” and other 
such theories. 

The heightened interest in ethical problems is also tc 
be explained by the necessity of filling, the moral vacuum 
created by the death of many bourgeois ideals, This 
vacuum of ideas has particularly affecled the young, who 
are the most_receptive and sensitive to social tides. 

In 1962 the Pakistan Central Public Service Commis- 
sion noted in its annual report that “from their own obser- 
vations and the experience gained at interview boards as 
well as from study of psychological reports, the commis- 
sion have noticed that morally and from the point of view 
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of character the present generation is on the downward 
slide... ."°" 

Philosophers agree that the faith of the young in the 
traditional ideals has been seriously undermined, Accord- 
ing to C.A. Qadir, the young Pakistani feels that “the old 
established values have disappeared. whereas the new 
ones have not yet been born:” the old systems of values 
have demonstrated their inability to protect humanity 
from bloody massacres, concentration camps, physical 
torture and spiritual agony, and this. concludes C.A. Qadir, 
has made the youth think.* 

Nor is it just a matter-of the universal reassessment 
of values which has taken place since the end of the 
Second World War. Most Palistanis reject bourgeois moral 
values for the simple reason that those values come from 
the Wesl. to them the alien world of the colonialists. 

Naturally. Pakistani idesclogists are making an effort 
to fill the vacuum with a new Musliin svstem of values. 
The attempt to work out such a system on the basis of 
religious principles is by no means a phenomenon peculiar 
to Pakistan. The same thing is happening in other young 
sovereign states. The tasks of their independent political 
and economic development can hardly be furthered by sub- 
jectivistic and relativistic systems of values, no longer 
acceptable even to the national bourgeoisie, let alone the 
middle strata and the wide masses, for such systems justify 
disunity among the members of society, contempt for 
established moral standards, etc. 

It is not surprising then that a tendency to formulate 
universal ideals and principles is appearing in many of the 
developing countries. It is all the greater in Pakistan, 
where the problem of national unity is extremely acute. By 
popularising a common system of Islamic values and com- 
mon Muslim national characteristics the official ideologists 
of the country hope to ameliorate its social contradictions, 
They have defined the concept of national character as 
“the sum total of the habits and attitudes, desires and 
inclinations, views and opinions, motives and standards, 
beliefs and ideas, and hopes and aspirations of an indivi- 
dual which he shares with other members of his nation.” 
The chief factor in the formation of this national character 


® Pakistan Times, March 23, 1963. 
3 Cf. C_A. Qadir, Youth and Pakistan Ideology. 
‘ M. Rafiuddin, National Character, p. 49. 
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is the national ideal. The more perfect the ideal, the closer 
to perfection the national character will be. The strength 
of the latter depends on how strictly the standards and 
principles prevalent in that society are followed." When an 
individual violates the accepted moral code, he obstructs 
the achicvement of the accepted ideal. Every such devia- 
tion is a blow to the nation as a whole and ultimately to 
the individual, for only a strong nation can provide the 
conditions necessary for the well-being of the individual. 

In looking for this national ideal, the theorists of 
Muslim nationalism have turned to religion as the eternal, 
immutable and common (i.e., supra-class) foundation of 
their system of spiritual values. They believe that religion 
alone can save mankind from degradation and offer it a 
correct ethical ideal. While science and objective know- 
ledge are important, says A.K. Brohi,’ they cannot give 
man the main thing—assurance that “goodness dominates 
and pervales the world. In the absence of such an assur- 
ance, morality becomes a useless and vain adveniure for a 
thing that is not there.”* Religion is proclaimed the only 
force thal can sustain man’s belicf in the progressive 
development of the world, for its basic premise is that “the 
nature of things is grounded in goodness and ... all the 
values for which Humanity as a whole is battling are 
somehow conserved.”9 “It is religion and not science which 
consoles us in the hour of our defeat, telling us that though 
the ills of life are unavoidable, still ... all things work for 
good and that Time alone is needed for the triumph of the 
Right.” !0 

Such a high purpose cannot be served by any other 
religion: only Islam wields that exclusive power. This idea 
has been most unequivocally stated by A.A. Maudoodi, the 
foremost spokesman of the Right wing in Pakistan. 
‘*...There is only one correct basis for morality and that 
basis is supplied by Islam. Here we get an answer to all the 
basic ethical questions and the answer is free from the 


5 1.H. Qureshi, The Problem of National Character, p. 39. 

® Ibid, 

7 A. K. Brohi, prominent civic and political Hgure: was a member 
of the Constituent Assembly; former Minister of Law (1954) and High 
Commissioner of Pakistan in India; life member of the Pakistan Philo- 
sophica] Congress, 

8 A. K. Brohi, In Defence of Religion, p. 7. 
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defects noticeable in philosophic replies and untainted by 
other religious creeds.... Here we find a moral guidance 
which can lead us to the highest virtue in every department 
of life.”!! 

The term “Islamic ethics” is entirely conventional, 
What the term actually envisages is the moral attitude of 
given social groups expressed in religious form. Islam, like 
any other religion, abounds in conflicting and ambiguous 
tenets which leave the door wide open for the most diver- 
gent interpretations. 

The moral injunctions of the Quran often receive 
mutually exclusive interpretations. Which of its ethical 
principles arc emphasised and how they are read out 
depend entirely on what social strata the theorists are 
speaking for and what motives underly their choice. 

One of the main principles of Islam is fatalism. Karl 
Marx called it the core of Mohammedanism. Fatalism in 
Islam is the belief that the Almighty alone dcetcrmines the 
destinies of the individual and the behaviour of each man. 
Yet there are some verses in the Quran which may be 
read as criticisms of blind fatalism.’2 This has resulted in 
the appearance of two opposite trends in the philosophy of 
Islam, one fatalistic and the other anti-fatalistic. 8 

“Allah! There is no God save Him. the Alive, the Eter- 
nal... Unto Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens 
and whatsoever is in the earth” (2, 225). God made man 
and controls all his actions. The fate of the individual is 
preordained and he is powerless to change it in the least: 
“Lo! That which ye are promised will surely come to pass, 
and ye cannot escape” (6, 135). Man has no knowledge of 
good or evil: “Say: For myself I have no power to benefit, 
nor power to hurt, save that which Allah willeth. Had I 
knowledge of the Unseen, I should have abundance of 
wealth, and adversity would not touch me” (7, 188). And 


't A.A. Maudoodi, The Ethical View-Point of Islam, p. 33. 

'’ The contradictory nature of the verses of the Quran is to be 
explained by the fact that some belong among the Mecca suras, and 
others the Medina suras. In the Mecca period when Muhammad's 
influence was not greal, he advanced the principle of free will in order 
to win proselytes. But after he moved to Medina, where he succeeded 
in consolidating his position, Muhammad proclaimed himself God's mes- 
senger on esrth and began to demand that Muslims submit unquestion- 
ingly to the will of both God and his prophet, whose power was pre 
ordained by God. 
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even if neut did have knowledge of good or evil, he could 
not choose Letween them—only Allah can do that for him: 
“Whom Allah will He sendeth astray. and whom He will 
He placeth on a straight path” (6, 39). Thus there are many 
verses in the Quran which deny man free will and stress 
the fatalistic dependence of all his acts and behaviour upon 
the designs of Allah. They set the line along which Muslim 
theologians usually formulated the ethical principles of Is- 
lam. One of the greatest thinkers of the Middle Ages, Ghaz- 
vali, said in his famous treatise Delivering from Delusion: 
“I do firmly believe that there is the will of the Almighty 
God in everything: that it is not I who acts, but He who 
moves me to action; that my deeds are accomplished not 
by me. but by Him, who uses me as His obedient tool.’’™ 

Fatalism is also basic to the ethical teachings of some 
contemporary Muslim ideologists. A. A. Maudoodi tells us, 
for instance. that the consistent theological interpretation 
of the principle of tawhid implies the complete denial of 
individual free will. 

Since man and everything else on earth are the work 
of God and are completely in his power, man “has no right 
to lay down the law of his conduct and decide the right 
and wrong of it. This is a function which properly belongs 
to God.’ 

However, quite a few contemporary philosophers in 
Pakistan have espoused an anti-fatalistic {slamic ethic. 
and this trend too has deep historical roots. The dogma of 
predestination was subjected to doubt by the Kadarites 
and Mutazilis as early as the first Caliphs. At that time the 
existence of the Caliphate was proclaimed the will of God, 
and any offence against the state was termed a sin, an 
offence against Allah. To justify themselves, the opponents 
of the Caliphate had to revise that dogma, and advance 
those ethical principles that supported their claim that 
free will was not a contradiction of tawhid. that man could 
intervene effectively in the established order of things and 
that he could even change this order in keeping with his 
ideas of good and evil. 

At various periods of history, the Muslim dogma of pre- 
destination underwent repeated modification, always for 
definite social reasons and in accordance with the interests 


4 Quoted from $.N. Grigoryan, J2 istorii filosoffi Srednel Atit 
lrana.., p. 259. The translation from the Arabic is by A. V. Sagadeyev. 
IS A.A. Maudoodi, The Ethical View-Point of Islam, p. 37. 
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of some definite secial class. Although the rejechien of that 
dogma often emanated from = pregressive elements. it 
would be wrong te make that an absolute law and apriori 
stamp all who rejected fatalism as champions of progress 
nd those who upheld it as expenents of reaction. The 
cbjectively prcegressive Mutazila teaching of individual 
‘ree will was later exploited by the tuling clique of the 
Abassid Caliphate, which under al-Mamun (813-833) and 
js two immediate successors adopted the Mutazila as the 
ficial state creed: the free will of the individual was here 
vated to his persenal responsibility for his actions, and 
bo participants in the anli-fcudal rebellions of the time, 
40 take just ene cxample. were brought to answer for their 
“not pric rdained” activities; in other words, the spokes- 
Monet th: | pulur masses were denied a chance to prove 
the justice of the struggle of the toiling people against 
their exploiters. '6 

Conversely, there were times when the fundamentally 
reactionary idea of fatalism was acceptable to the demo- 
cratic movement, and revolutionary activity was justified 
as the will of God .“History tells us," wrote G. V. Plekha- 
nov, “that in practice fatalism, far from invariably preclu- 
ding dynamic action, has even served at certain junctures 
as an essential psychological basis for such action.” 

Tuday when the ideologists of Islam come out against 
the dcctrine of predestination, their purpose is to further 
the bourgeois reform of Islam, in which the principle of 
individual free will has an important place, as well as that 
of activity directed at the establishment of a more progres- 
sive social crder by man. Like Saiyid Ahmad Khan, they 
seek to prove that divine predestination does not preclude 
the freedom of human action. The founder of the Muslim 
Enlightenment said that just as “‘the prediction of an astro- 
loger as to the death of a particular man by drowning 
cannot be called the cause of that man’s death”, so predes- 


tination is logical knowledge, but not the cause of a parti- 
cular act of man.® 


over the destinies of man and turns him into an impartial 
lobserver unable to intervene in or change the course of 


events. Muhammad Iqbal was another philosopher who re- 


. Y. A. Belayev, Musulmanshoye scktanisivo, p. 43, 
‘ G.V. Plekhanov, O religil i (serkvi, p. 123. 
“BA. Dar, Quranic Ethics, pp. 29, 30. 
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sOcted the fatalism of orthodox Islam. Expressing the views 
of the anti-colonial sections of Muslim society, he called 
for the rejection of blind obedience and for determined 
struggle against forcign demination. To Iqbal, man was a 
fellow creator and helpmaie of God; in one of his poems 
from Payam-i-Mashriq he has the latter speaking to the 


maker as an equal: 


lira: «dst create night and J made the lamp, 

Theu didst create clay and I made the cup. 

Thou didst create the deserts, mncuntains and forests, 
1 produced the orchards, gardens and groves; 

It ts | who turn stone inte a mirror, 

And it is I who turn poison into an antidcte.!* 


‘The recognition of man’s right to change the world left 
God merely the role of initiator once he had created the 
universe and granted mankind the freedom to act. In his 
attempt to resalve that contradiction, Iqbal said that God 
had consciously accepted such a limitation of his bound- 
less will. “It is born out of His own creative freedom, 
whereby He has chosen finite egos to be participators of 
His life, power and freedom." 

Today Pakistani philosophers start from the prem- 
ise that the individual’s freedom of action and choice is by 
no means unlimited. M. M. Sharif says it is relative insofar 
as it is restricted by the universal laws of nature, in turn 
determined by God's will.21 His treatment of the problem 
does not differ much from Iqbal’s, although the social pre- 
mises and practical conclusions of the two are not quite 
the same. To Iqbal, recognition of free will was essential 
as a method of awakening the people’s confidence in their 
own. str ength; for present-day philosophers it serves pri- 

“marily to point up man’s responsibility for the evil that 
exists in the world, so that the blame for it can be pinned 
on him. This difference becomes particularly plain when 
we go deeper into the question of the relation of good 
and evil. 

Even in the ethical teachings of antiquity connected 
with the name of Epicurus, attention was called to the 
profound contradiction between God's attributes of being 
both all-powerful and all-good. If he was almighty, and 
both good and evil existed by his will, he could not be 


19S. A. Vahid, Iqbal, His Art and Thought, p. 106. 
0) M. Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 80. 
7) M. M. Sharil, Islamic and Educational Studies, p. 59. 
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beneficent. If he was all-good, and evil did not come fron; 


him, he could not be omnipotent and determine the desti- 
nies of mankind. That contradichon rie nat bees, 
solved to this dav in cither the Christhin or the Muslim 
theclogy. 

Iqbal followed the Suli teaching on good and evil. The 


Quran says. “Whatever good visits thee, it is of God; 
whatever evil visits three is of thyself” (4.81). In contra- 
diction to this, the medieval Sufists (Abdul Karim al-Jili 
and others) said that both the good and the evil of the 
universe came from God. In their opinion, evil was a ne- 
cessary objective condition for the realisation of good. Just 
as the bird must overcome the resistance of the air to fly, 
so man can only be good by overcoming evil, and there- 
fore he has no right to complain about the existence of the 
latter. 

In adopting this Sufist principle, Iqbal modified it 
somewhat. The pessimism and passivity of the medieval 
mystics had no place in the philosophy of one who spoke 
for the middle class at a time when it was rousing itself to 
political action. His affinities were much more with the 
romanticism and dynamism of 17th and 18th-centwy 
European philosophy. Himself a poet, his understanding 
of Western philosophical thought was drawn mostly from 
literature and poetry. We would even say that his dialecti- 
cal ideas on good and evil were to a great extent inspired 
by the works of Goethe and Milton. 

Iqbal explained his ideas by interpreting the biblical 
legend of man’s fall from grace and expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden (cf. the Quran, 7, 10-24) as a manifestation 
of “free choice”, a view entirely out of keeping with re 
ligious tradition. “Man s first act of disobedience was also 
his first act of free choice,” he said.22 Furthermore, if good 
was the result of free choice, one might say that evil creat- 
ed good. Iqbal’s Iblis-Satan, like Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
was part of the eternal force that always desired evil but 
worked only good. Without it life would have no dyna- 
mism and a deathly passiveness would triumph in the 
universe. The figure of Satan in one of his poems, like in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, is more attractive than that of 
God, because it symbolises the spirit of creativity. Address 
ing the Lord, Iblis says: 


" M. Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 85 
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Thou hast created the starry spheres: | cause them to move, 

lam the Ife of all in the world, the life latent in everything. 

Thou givest life to the body: | infuse warmth into life. 

Thou showest the way to peaceful rest: I lead towards restless strifel 
The man of earthly origin, foolish and short-sighted, 

Is born in Thy lap, but attaineth maturity in mine!™ 


The revolutionary spirit of Iqbal’s conception suited 
the mood of the radical intelligentsia at that time of active 
struggle against colonialism. Its admission of the objective 
character of evil impressed the intellectuals. It enabled 
them to account for all social troubles not by any subjec- 
tive causes, but by the real live evil, which was colonialism 
and feudalism. 

In insisting on such a close relation between the two 
ethical categories, even on their mutual interchangeability, 
Iqbal was stressing the necessity and propriety of taking 
action against the established social order, which had de- 
generated into an evil. Disobedience. protest, even vio- 
lence, all acts condemned by the prevailing morality, were 
held up as virtues to those engaged in the anti-colonial 
struggle. 

After the formation of the state of Pakistan its internal 
social contradictions were aggravated. One section of the 
Muslim bourgeoisie and intelligentsia inclined towards 
anti-capitalist and socialist ideas but the rest had lost their 
erstwhile revolutionary zeal. Hence the tendency noti- 
ceable today to revive the traditional Sunni treatment of 
the problem of good and evil, as reflected in the History 
of Muslim Philosophy written by fifty-six Islamic scho- 
lars.*4 In the section devoted to the philosophy of the Qu- 
ran, the editor-in-chief of the book and author of many of 
its chapters, M. M. Sharif, states that according to the 
Quran good comes from God and evil from man. Man cre- 
ates evil by abusing the freedom allowed him; the choice 
between good and evil is predetermined by God, however, 
and “no one will choose a way unto God, unless it fits into 
that scheme or is willed by God.” 

It would be a mistake to think that this view with its 
direct implication that human efforts to eliminate injustice 
or change anything in this world are futile is the predo- 
minant view in Pakistan today. The national-liberation 


3S. A, Vahid, Iqbal, His Art and Thought, p. 112. 
4 A History of Muslim Philosophy, vol. I, 1963. 
25 Ibid., pp. 150, 151. 
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movement stimulated all sections of the popwation to se- 


clal activily: the same spirit persisted after independence 
keeping alive the desire of the newly independent nation. 
lo grow stronger and overcome their economic retardation. 
In Pakistan, this desire is shared more or less whole-heart- 
edly by almost all sections of the Population, however 
their ideas on the method of attaining the goal may differ. 
That is why the circles which in principle would prefer 
the masses to be passive are quite wary of open calls for 
submission and obedience, and instead are trying to use 
methods of ideological influence. Their purpose is well 
served by the conceptions which do not deny the existl- 
ence of evil but attribute it entirely to the personal qualities 
of the individual, the inference being that the only way 
10 eradicate social ills is through the moral perfection of 
man. 

A “modern interpretation has also been put upon 
these ethical principles of Islam which relate to the doc- 
trine of after-life. 

Like other religions, Islam teaches that “the good and 
bad consequences of moral acts cannot be realised in the 
present life fully: it is only in eternity, in life after death, 
that the true nature of these rewards can take shape.” 

- Man cannot “comprehend justice in its wholeness” and 
decide what is right and what is wrong. “Only God can be 
absolutely just."2/ God's justice will reveal itself on the 
day of Last Judgement. On that day every man will stand 
up before Allah, holding the book in which all his deeds 
are recorded. Allah will interrogate each man in turn and 
weign his deeds. “But those who fear the Lord,” says the 
Quran (3, 197), “for them gardens underneath which riv- 
ers flow, therein dwelling forever—a hospitality God Him- 
sel{ offers.”’ For those who did not fear him, who were 
deluded by the present life, there is “a draght of boiling 
water and a painful chastisement fcr that they were un- 
believers” (6, 69). 

e< Islam teaches obedience and meekness: everything on 

., earth is transitory, and soon vanishes. “The present life 
is but the joy of delusion” (3, 182), “the present life is 
naught but a sport and a diversion” (6, 32). Believers must 
not be deluded by the present life, for the less they 
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acquire in this world the more they will have after they 
Vie, ee fio ey. ne 

This teaching of submission in the name of an illusory 
alter-life was opposed by many thinkers in feudal times, 
as well as many bourgeois reformers. 

The great medieval philosopher al-Farabi (870-950), in 
his famous treatise Views of the Citizens of the Perfect 
State, described the religious dictum on the rejection of 
the good things of this life as “a trick and a subterfuge 
against one groupe for Lhe benefit of another.” “That is all 
a trick and a snare,” he said, “which is used by those who 
cannot fight openly and honestly for these good things ... 
to intimidate the vest and make them give up all or a part 
of the good things of life so that others may enjoy 
them.”25 

As for bourgeois reform of Islam, it, like liberal Chris- 
tianity, proceeds from the premise that it is possible to 
establish a kingdom of heaven on earth. Proof that Islam 
grants this possibility is adduced from its injunction to 
wage djihad, or holy war.”? To be sure, Muslim ideologists 
regard djihad as only one aspect of the active struggle to 
establish an Islamic kingdom of good. Another and more 
important aspect is the moral perfection of the individual. 

In Islam (unlike Christianity), the principles of ethical 
perfection have not been reduced to a precise system of 
moral commandments, although many Muslim theologians 
and philosophers have attempted to create such a system. 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, founder of the Ahmadiya, has pre- 
sented a list. of the basic ethical categories in his book The 
Philosophy of the Teachings of Islam. He designates them 
as chastity, honesty, meekness, politeness, forgiveness, 
goodness, courage, veracity, patience and sympathy.” 

According to Pakistani theorists the distinctive feature 
of Islamic ethics is that it does not stop at the ethical per- 
fection of the individual, but calls for the perfection of the 
whole of society. By the “‘ethicising” of life, stressed as an 
indispensable condition for the establishment of a society 
of social justice (the Kingdom of God on earth), they mean 
devotion to and implementation of the social values of 
Islam. 


* Quoted from S,N. Grigoryan, Iz istorit filosofit Srednei Azil 1 
Irana VII-XII vekov, p. 185. 

*0 For more on djihad see pp. 59-60 of this book. 
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The spiritual values are divided by these philosophers: 
into two types of ideals: (1) formal or absolute, and (2) 
operative. The first include ideals which are ‘rooted in 
human nature and are the source for the whole of hu- 
manity.”32 These are the values which help to maintain 
and preserve the basic value (life), viz.: goodwill, duty. 
love, justice, freedom, etc. They are absolute, eternal and 
unchanging. and always sought after and desired, although 
the dv.iice is not a conscious one in most cases. Together 
‘ they form what is called “the ethical heritage of man- 
. Kkind’.33 They ire spoken of as objective values, but not 
in the sense tha: they incur action of an objective nature 
which can be evaluated; rather in the sense that they are 
absolute values, much like permanent abstractions which 
are independent of the subject in whom they are vested 
and which have a divine essence. 
Says K. G. Sadiq,3‘ “God as the Universal mind may be 
conceived as the source of all absolute values,”"35 
But if the latter are eternal and unchanging, how can 
one explain away the different moral appraisals given one 
and the same act? The answer, say the authors of the mo- 
dern Islamic ethics, lies in the existence of the so-called 
operative ideals, i-e., the form in which the absolute values 
make themselves known to man in a definite historical 
Period, under definite social and economic conditions. Un- 
~ erstanding and appraisal of the operative values are thus 
dependent upon social conditions. “The absolute values 
as they are known to an individual or a group at any 
time,” says Prof. Sadiq, ‘constitute operative ideals of 
value.... Operative ideals of value express themselves in 
what js called the Ethos of a people.... The traditions, cus- 
toms, habits, taboos, group code, social institutions, etc., of 
a group constitute its operative ideals.”*" It is the duty of 
the individual to behave according to the operative ideals 
of his society. “The life of those members of a social group 
is said to be good who follow the traditions, taboos, cus- 
toms, rules and laws of that group.”3? In other words, a 


" Among them M. M, Sharif, K.G. Sadiq, M. A. Saiyid. 

3. M.M. Sharif, The Good Life and Citizenship, p. 60. 

© {bid., p. 62. 

‘KG Sadiq, professor and head of the department of philosophy. 
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good life is one of complete subordination to the prevalent 
morals ol a society. [Lis only given to “exceptional indivi- 
duals like prophets, social reformers and specially enligh- 
tened men”. men whose lives “possess goodness in the su- 
perlative’.?" to reconsider and re-evaluate the moral stan- 
dards of that society. Such men bave a higher understand- 
ing of absolute values and so can change the existing ope- 
rative ideals to the end that society may raise itself up to 
the next stage. 

And so the result of the division of values into absolute 
and operative is that man is given a chance, a very small 
one to be sure, of independently interpreting and re-assess- 
ing these values. 

Asa rule, Pakistani philosophers adhere to an objective- 
idealist theory of values. But some of them bhuve become 
advocates of the axiological conceptions of a subjective- 
idealist tenor now so fashionable in the West. The most sig- 
nificant are the views of A. Qayyum.” Qayyum criticises 
the “subjective” and the “objeclive’ approaches to the 
nature of values, which is to say that he disagrees both 
with those who regard values merely as the expression of 
the sense and emotions of the subject, unrelated to the 
outside world, and with those who regard values as spccial 
properties inherent in the object, like colour or smell. His 
own definition of values is that they are “a result of in- 
teraction between the outside objects and the subject's 
interests.”4! Insofar as an object has a number of qualities 
and can satisfy one or another of the individual’s require- 
ments, it has value. 

Accordingly, value is not something exclusively subjec- 
tive, nor is it something objective, unrelated to the subject; 
it is the “capacity of the object to promote the interests 
of an individual who comes into contact with that 
object.’? 

The philosopher then points out that since the interests 
of people vary greatly, there may be mutually contra- 
dictory assessments of value. But there is one criterion of 
a moral assessment which transcends all such differences: 


%8 Ibid. 

9 Jbid. 

40 Abdul Qayyum, head of the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, University of Peshawar; life member of the Pakistan Philv- 
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the universal human values thar satist. the desire of al) 


mambo ont seqieiv fecachieve ther vines and. ideals. 

(seks ae a Peta phalosop der Qa SUM does not 
consi! Qodrais tt be opeedet onimesd by God They are 
reached Ly tees Sep pao san and practical 
experience. “... ‘bik oe ete etry the real pur- 


pose of human life is ty. cree) be rear bimse ll by the 
use of his reason and experience. Hunn \.iltics ave to be 
selected on the basis of the ends or ideals chosen by human 
beings themselves and not given by any authority other 
than man himself.’ 

Qayyum names economic values as the main criterion 
for determining the suitability of ideals to the tasks of the 
development of society. He says, ‘Indeed human life com- 
prehends both material and spiritual aspects. But I think 
the material aspect is the basic aspect... .""° Truth, beauty 
and virtue (which the bourgeois philosophers include 
among the basic human values) have no meaning so long 
as millions of people lead paupers’ lives. The spiritual 
growth of man and his consciousness of spiritua] values 
like truth. beauty and virtue are only possible when so- 
ciety reaches a definite level of material well-being. 

From the above we may conclude that Qayyum’s ideas 
have much in common with the “theory of interest’, whose 
most zealous propagandist in the West was the British phi- 
losopher R. Perry. This is another kind of utilitarian ethics, 
a sort of historically corrected copy of the theories of ra- 
tional egoism formulated by the French Enlighteners in the 
middle of the 18th century. In Perry’s opinion, if man is in- 
deed a rational creature bent on satisfying his own interests 
that will automatically serve the interests of others. 
Although quite popular in its day among the radically- 
minded intelligentsia, this theory often served objectively 
to protect the interests of private property disguised as the 
good of the people. The obvious fallacy of the ethical 
principle of “rational egoism” led to its replacement by 
other ethical systems of an analogous nature. In the 
“theory of interest”, the criterion of good is the satisfac- 
tion of social rather than personal needs. The former are 
supposed to be universal and the same for all human 
beings no matter what class they belong to. That interpre- 
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lation oot scetar anterest ullimately identifics it with the 
ee 

Phe comerele cormponents of the Islamic system of spl- 
ritual values are considered to be: religious botier, freedum, 
equality, fraternity and justice. 

Religion is assigned the most important place in the 
Muslim system of values. Pakistani idcologists cf Islam 
acclaim God the supreme value of values, the source of all 
other values. From this is follows that any society which 
denies God and rejects religion lacks a spiritual foundation 
and is therefore immoral. “True and universal principles 
of morality,” says M. Rafluddin,“” “are implied in the ideal 
of God as a particular type of leaves and flowers are im- 
plied in the seed of a tree that bears them.” For that rea- 
son, moral principles “can find their fullest manifestation 
only in the actions of an individual who loves this ideal to 
the fullest extent."“7 When they speak of religion as the 
supreme value, Pakistani theorists of course have Islam 
in mind. Or, as I. H. Qureshi has put it, “For us Muslims 
no morality exists which does not find its ultimate sanc- 
tion in Islam.’"** 

In Pakistan, religion is a required course of study in all 
schools and colleges; the state attaches great importance to 
the advancement of Islamic studies, to which purpose many 
research centres have been founded; the constitution of 
the country and its other laws contain “Islamic” pro- 
Fositions, etc., etc. 

Freedom as a value is considered by the philosophers of 
the country mostly from three aspects: economic (usually 
as freedom for private enterprise); political (most fully 
formulated in the concept of Islamic democracy); and 
ethical freedom (free will and the concept of man as doer). 

Equality in the system of Islamic spiritual values is 
primarily equality before God, translated to mean equality 
before the law, the latter being God-given in origin. 

Equality in the eyes of God does not preclude indivi- 
dual differences in physical and spiritual qualities. From 
that correct premise the incorrect conclusion is drawn that 
it is impossible to distribute the wealth of the nation equal- 


46 Muhammad Rafiuddin, member of the Pakistan Philosophical 
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ly or give all the members of the society an equal eg, 
nomic status in it. The Marxist principle. “from cach ge. 
cording vo his ability, to each according to his needs”, ,. 
dismissed as implying compulsory levelling and declare, 
not only unacceptable but even immoral. “... Even agsy. 
ming that communism does succeed and succeeds a hung. 
red per cont,” says M. I. Khan, ‘“‘then all that is achieve, 
will at best be that each and all will be well-fed all righ 
but none can remain moral, because the ‘giving’ in the cage 
of each is constrained or compelled from above and is not 
veluntoedy given oul of free will.’ 

These idcotogists consciously or unconsciously distort 
Marxist cheers. which. of course, is opposed to levelling 
and stands Jur the achievement of equality by placing the 
members of societyiin equal relations to the means of pro- 
duction. a 

The Islamic approach to the category of equality is ba- 
sed on the assumption that economic inequality is na- 
tural and therefore inevitable. The problem then is not to 
end the division of society into poor and rich, but to make 
the rich do more for the poor. In his day, Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah said that “the fortunate amongst us, whether in 
wealth or knowledge or physical fitness, have a moral res- 
ponsibility towards these who have been unfortunate.” 
Jinnah’s sentiments are constantly being echoed by Muslim 
ideologists today. It must be admitted that similar justi- 
fications of economic inequality meet with serious objec- 
tions in certain intellectual quarters, as the speech of I. La- 
tif at one of the sessions of the Philosophical Congress sa- 
liently showed. Speaking of those rich people, few in 
number to be sure, who had taken it upon themselves to 
help the less fortunate, he said that they were actually 
doing the poor more harm than good, for philanthropy only 
offended the dignity of man and created unnatural rela- 
tions between individuals; it divided society into proud 
benefactors and humble recipients of charity.5! But while 
they criticise economic inequality, these bourgeois and 
petly-bourgeois theorists do not know how to eradicate 
it. Most of them cannot rise above idealistic schemes for 
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the psychological improvement of man (I. Latif), or one or 
another modification of Islamic socialism. 

The modern interpretation of the principle of Islamic 
equality essentially rejects discrimination on_ religious 
grounds, vet this treatment of the subject does not suit 
the Pakistan reaction with its stake in the continued divi- 
sion of society into Muslims and people of other faiths, the 
denial of political rights to women, and so on. 

Millat (fraternity) is held up as a_ specifically Is- 
lamic value. Since man was created by God, all men are 
the children of Allah, and so all men are brothers. Islam 
is represented as a religion which preaches humanism and 
condemns racism, national discrimination, the prejudices 
of caste, ete.52 

The Islamic ideal of fraternity is irreconcilably contra- 
dicted. however, by the means suggested for the achieve- 
ment of such fraternity—the doctrine of djihad. It is no 
secret that in the Middle Ages djihad served to justify 
the seizure of foreign lands and destruction of entire na- ° 
trons, 

The remarks of the Quran on djihad are extremely 
conflicting. On the one hand. it tells us that only when 
themselvis attacked may Muslims engage the infidels in 
war: “And ficht in the way of God with those who fight 
with you, bul aggress not: God loves not the aggressors” 
(2, 187). The same verse proceeds: “But fight them not by 
the Holy Mosque until they should fight you there.” Such 
patience undér. aifask is taught in the Meccan suras of the 
Quran. But in the wa periad the right to repel atlack 
emerged gradually: Right tof mriseiWVvenbduc 
the hostile Mecearis! te 
Muslim nations whe: ea 
pretext to disregard thé ‘Gh 
fensive character of djihad:. 
schemes. 

During the period of colonial rule, patriotic Muslim 
thinkers gave an anti-colonial edge to the doctrine of 
djihad and used it as a means of uniting the masses and 
organising them for resistance to colonialism. 


and justify 1 
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The ideologists of the bourgeois reform of Islam put 
their own interpretation on djihad, one that fell in with 
the ideas of the bourgeois Enlightenment. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan declared that holy wars were unavoidable cnly in 
two events: in answer to acts of ageression against 
Muslims — undertaken not to make territorial gains (thus 
exonerating the British conquest of India). but to extirpate 
Islam, and, again, when Muslims were forbidden to practise 
their religion in any country. 

The present-day theorists of Islam are also concerned 
to prove the justice of holy wars for the faith, but they 
have had to reckon with the unpopularity of aggressive 
slogans and the upsurge of anti-militarism among wide 
sections of the population. It is therefore more usual now 
to speak of djihad exclusively with reference to defensive 
wars. “... A war against naked aggression by the stronger 
nation against the weaker will be Jehad. A war in defence 
of the territorial integrity of one’s country will be Je- 
had.... A war of invasion for unjust territorial acquisition 
or expansion will not be Jehad.”55 

In addition, a trend is afoot to make djihad the basic 
principle of the entire Islamic ethical system. “Jehad, 
says B. A. Dar, “is active and dynamic struggle for the es- 
tablishment of a moral social order ... a creation of the 
kingdom of the good which early Christians wrongly con- 
ceived to be possible only supernaturally and which the 
Quran wanted to set up here on this earth.”58 

It must be admitted, however, that on the whole the 
doctrine of djihad no longer evokes the sympathetic res- 
ponse it once did, not even in its most modernistic vers! 
ons. The emphasis now is more on consolidation and esta- 
blishment of a genuine Muslim state inside Pakistan. The 
ideal of fraternity has acquired the meaning rather of so- 
lidarity and national consolidation of all citizens. The ethi- 
cal aspect of fraternity is ignored and the concept is now 
used more often to connote not love for one’s fellow men. 
but a_ social and political value expressed in the unity of 
the Pakistan nation. 

Its national, religious, linguistic and social contradic- 
tions have seriously hampered the economic and political 
development of Pakistan. The more consistent progressive 
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forces of the country see a democratic approach to the so- 
lution of its ethnic. language and other problems as the 
only reliable key to the eradication of these contradictions. 
The spokesmen of Muslim nationalism for their part offer 
the concept of millat as an antidote to regional nati- 
onalism. or the demand of separate national groups for 
national autonomy based on common territory. economic 
and linguistic ties. 

Underlving the contemporary interpretation of millat 
is the notion of the exclusiveness of the Muslims’ com- 
munity. first advanced by the leaders of the movement 
for the formation of the Pakistan state in proof of the 
existence of a Muslim nation.*? Recognising the importance 
of territorial. language and other factors tn its forma- 
tion. these thinkers have nevertheless relegated them to 
the background and put the idea of unity on the basis of 
Islam first. 

The principle on which they go is that to achieve po- 
litical unity. or in Islamic terminology millat. faith in one 
God must be propagated for the furtherance of the supreme 
national ideal. “... Then the various lansvages. races, 
cultures. histories and territories,” says M. Rafiuddin. “re- 
main subordinate to this one idea (a belief in one God.— 
M. S.) and the people continue to be a single uniform na- 
tion having a single uniform character.”* 

The concept of Muslim fraternity is made very perti- 
nent to the solution of both domestic and foreign political 
problems. Upon it are based all the present-day Pan-Isla- 
mic trends. Millat is understood to mean not the amalga- 
mation of all Muslims in one state, such an idea being un- 
tenable and guite unrealistic under present. conditions. but 
the formation of a Muslim commonwealth of nations with, 
Pakistan, the only state in fhe world whose creation rests 
on a religious base, playing the leading role.*? 

In the opinion of a number of Pakistani philosophers. 
another specifically Islamic value in the general system of 
Muslim ideals is justice. In that connection we learn from 
M. M. Sharif that ‘‘at some period of history certain values 
are specially emphasised ... as reason in Greek society. 


43) 57 See A. M. Dyakov, Natsionalny vopros v_ sovremennoi Indii: 
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self-control in Buddhism, love in Christianity, justice in 
Islam, and power over Nature in the modern West."60 Ra 
alisation of the principle of justice is constantly held up a, 
the highest ideal of the Pakistan state. justice here being 
understood in a special sense rather than in its usual legaj 
connotation. So we read, “It is rather something which 
combines the characteristics of natural justice. equity, ang 
a broad understanding compassion in the application of le 
gal justice.’’6! 

The most important feature of the Islamic concept of 
justice is its recognition of the supernatural or divine na- 
ture of justice, fully to manifest itself on the Day of the 
Last Judgement. After the plea on their behalf (shefa’a) of 
the Prophet, only those sinners will be eternally consigned 
to hell who committed the greatest sin of all—lack of faith 
in the One God. Or, as the Quran says, “God forgives not 
that aught should be with Him associated; less than that He 
forgives to whomsoever He will” (4, 116). Not man or so- 
ciety, but only God can be altogether just. Echoing certain 
Muslim thinkers, Fazl-i-Hamid writes, ‘“‘The human con- 
cept of justice is imperfect and incomplete because man 
cannot comprehend and contemplate justice in its whole 
ness.... He cannot be absolutely just owing to his limi- 
tations.’’62 Not so God. “who cannot be unjust to His own 
self. nor any shifts, changes or adjustments in the corre- 
lated appearances of cause and effect that He makes can 
be regarded as unjust ....”6 As for man, he can be just 
only to the extent that he possesses and develops in him- 
self the divine attributes. Man can achieve justice only by 
intuition and the revealed word of God.“ Thus justice is 
made out to be utterly irrational and independent of soci- 
ety—a category which is unchanging and eternal. 

Another distinctive feature of this concept is its rec- 
ognition of the quality of mercy as an integral element of 
justice. Many verses in the Quran are appeals for mercy. 

The concrete implications of the concept of mercy are 
strikingly revealed when we examine the most im- 
portant and relevant aspect of justice—social and political 
justice. 
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As noted carlier, Islam ideologists start out from the 
assumption that, since people are not equal in respect to 
innate ability, they cannot be equal in social and economic 
position, and so the division of men into rich and_ poor, 
employcrs and employed is quite natural and just. What is 
more, any approach to the problem from the standpoint of 
the just distribution of the national wealth or the Marxist 
understanding of justice is rejected. “The Communist way 
of social justice has to be rejected by the Muslims,” says 
Fazl-i-Hamid.® 

The demand for the liquidaticn of private property ane 
with it of the right to exploit others is branded as an en- 
croachment on the freedom of the individual and nothing 
short of immoral. In this the theorists of Islam differ little 
from those of Christianity. 

Since they do not desire any radical changes in the 
existing production relations, Muslim ideologists suggest, 
firstly, that the accumulation of wealth be restricted or re- 
gulated (see Islamic inheritance law, zakat, the ban on 
usury), and secondly, that their followers display charity, 
mercy and generosity. “Islam”, they say, “seeks to relieve 
human suffering and distress by charity in its broadest 
sense. , . .”°66 

It is not only utopian to regard mercy or charity as 
a key to the achievement of justice, but more important 
still, such virtues only work objectively to prevent the 
achievement of justice, regardless of the intentions of 
those who practise them. 


% * * 


Our examination of the ethical ideas of Pakistani phi- 
losophers has led us to the conclusion that an Islamic ethic 
as a consistent supra-class theory does not exist. The old 
feudal theory of morality has gradually outlived its day, 
although some of its individual tenets are still invoked 
now and then by the Pakistan reaction. Bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois ethical concepts clothed in religious forms. 
still wield the greatest influence on the intelligentsia. 

The contemporary interpretation of the ethical princi- 
ples of Islam often serves as an expression of the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the middle classes, but by and large 
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these principles are unsuitable for the formulation of a tru- 
ly scientific ethic. The flexibility of the Muslim ethical sys- 
tem and its ability to reconcile the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments is not without limits. The Islamic system, like all 
other religio-ethical systems, takes off from a number of 
initial premises which misrepresent the connection. - be- 
tween moraljty and social_being. Objective relations are 
replaced by ethical relations, and those are finally reduced 
to the relation of man to God. 


PAKISTAN’S PATH OF DEVELOPMENT: 
THE SEARCH FOR 
A THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The proclamation of political independence is the 
culmination of the first stage of the national-li- 
beration movement. Then comes a long period of struggle 
for economic independence whose success hinges on the 
particular path of national regeneration chosen. The search 
for a correct path thus stands as the crucial problem be- 
fore the countries which have thrown off the shackles of 
colonial slavery. 

To gain their economic independence, such countries 
must achieve high rates of production growth, correct the’ 
one-sided structure of their economy, do away with non- 
equivalent trade, break the stranglehold of foreign capital, 
eradicate the carry-overs of the feudal system in the 
countryside, etc. 

Full emancipation from dependence on imperialism is a 
long and difficult process. So long as they remain in the 
orbit of world capitalism, the newly independent states 
have to submit to the kind of international division of 
labour the imperialists prescribe. That only makes it har- 
der for them to remedy the one-sided structure of their 
economies and go over to industrialisation. Take the coun- 
tries of Latin America, most of which have long enjoyed 
political independence but are still economically dependent 
and remain for the greater part subsidiaries of the U.S. 
economy. 

Granted that under modern conditions capitalism does 
not necessarily exclude a fair degree of economic progress, 
still it cannot ensure the successful and, above aU, the ra- 

id solution of the problem of overcoming the economic 
retardation of the newly free countries. Naturally, the lat- 
ter are seeking new paths of development. 

The possibility and, one might even say, the expedience 
of their taking some path other than capitalism are poin- 
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ted up by the existence of the socialist system of economy 
in the world today. Socialist construction in the U.S.S.R., 
which in the space of a few decades has developed from 
an agrarian into a mighty industrial state, as well as the 
experience of the other socialist lands, have convinced the 
newly independent countries that socialism offers them the 
best chance of eradicating their social and economic re- 
tardation. 

The governments of the developing countries are un- 
doubtedly giving thought to the experience of the socialist 
countries, not only in deference to the anti-capitalist and 
sro-communist temper of the masses, but just as often on 
thei own ‘initiative and out of their own desire to apply 
that experience when they see what great advantages 
cecnomic planning or cooperative farming offer. For 
the ruling classes of those countries there is this dilemma: 
while they realise that the capitalist road is far from per- 
fect and hardly the best alternative for them, neither can 
they, nor do they want lo, take the socialist road for fear 
of losing their class privileges. Instead they look for a way 
out in compromise, in the “reconciliation” of capitalism 
and socialism, in what is often termed the “middle road” 
of development. 

Other important factors have contributed to the emer- 
gence of the concept of a “middle road”. One that has cer- 
tainly played an enormous role is the feeling against 
capitalism common to all segments of society in the young 
sovereign states. Centuries of exploitation by the imperid- 
ist powers naturally generated the deep hatred of the 
oppressed peoples for the system that countenanced such 
undisguised plunder and violence. That is why the natio- 
nal-liberation movement has so often mounted slogans of 
struggle against both a particular capitalist country and 
the whole imperialist system. It is indicative, moreove', 
that the idea of consolidating their economic and political 
independence is dominated by the ideal of a “welfare 
state” which will not be like the states of the capitalist 
West. 

Anti-capitalist tendencies are not equally pronounced 
or consistent in the different social classes. 

Only the most class-conscious working people are com- 
pletely opposed to the capitalist mode of production. The 
bulk of the population (the peasants and petty bourgeoisie); 
while sharing in the prevailing hatred of capitalism, cling 
to the dream of evolving some kind of private enterprise 
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scheme of their own; they would like to find a road to 
prosperity that promises personal enrichment—without 
violence. From this have come the petly-bourgeois illusions 
of a special road, a special kind of capitalism free from 
exploitation or plunder. 

The “anti-capitalism” of the national bourgeoisie is 
best described as dislike for and cnvy_of their 
stronger Western rivals, upon whom they were dependent 
until recently and whose place they would now like to All. 
This they cannot do without the support of the wide mas- 
ses—and so the bourgeoisie of the developing countries 
hopefully resort to calls for a “middle road”, meaning the 
creation of the optimal conditions for their national cap- 
italist development. 

As for the “anti-capitalism’’ of the extreme feudal 
reaction (the criticism from the Right), there the “new 
road” means rejection_of capitalist development only in 
order to preserve the class privileges of the feudal and 
semi-feudal elements, in other words, a return to the past, 
to feudalism. 

Another factor which has contributed to the emergence 
of the concept of a “middle road” is the extremely impor- 
tant place religio-ethical concepts have in the culture of 
the peoples of the East, for whom the socio-political ideal 
is usually all of a piece with the ethical ideal. Aside from 
everything else, the thinkers of the developing countries 
are repelled by the moral vacuity and degradation of 
Western society, for all its prosperity. They want to create 
a society which harmoniously combines material and 
spiritual benefits. They cannot conceive of ethics without 
religion or the priority of spiritual values over material 
values. Hence their repudiation of communist morality, 
their striving to organise their life on the basis of some 
kind of special system of spiritual values, distinct from 
either bourgeois or communist values. _ 

The Pakistan version of the theory of a “middle road” 
is often spoken of as Islamic socialism, an idea adopted by 
Indian Muslims long before 1947. As the national-libera- 
tion movement gained momentum, the need arose for a 
prospective economic programme to go with its political 
slogans. Naturally, the ideal that appealed most to the 
people was that of a society free from poverty, unemploy- 
ment and exploitation. The Islamic nationalists, not 
unmindful of the attraction the ideas of socialism have for 
the masses, painted a picture of the future in which they 
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drew on an image very familiar to Muslims. ic. the 
traditional Islamic welfare state. 

The victory of the Oclober Revolution in| Russia was 
enthusiastically received by the foremost Muslim intellec- 
tuals. The bourgeoisie, who had played a progressive role 
in leading the national-liberation movement, reacted 
sympathetically to the ideas of the Russian Revolution, 
and the middle strata even more so. Muhammad Iqbal was 
one of the first to hail the developments in Russia as the 
beginning of a new era. In his famous poem Hidjra-e-Rah 
(1921) he urged the working people of the world to wake 
up and throw off their chains: 


Anse! A new way of life has appeared. 
Your day is coming in East and West. 


Iqbal saw the October Revolution as the natural 

outcome of the course of history. He said that the worker 
“pent his bai‘ée back all his life that the capitalist might dress 

in silks; the pearl necklace worn by the capitalist’s wife 
was made of the tears of the workers’ wife and child; 
ulama and government servants only fattened on the 
worker’s blood. This, he protested, could not be endured 
for long. The revolution was not only necessary, it was 
inevitable. '! 

But while he recognised the historical inevitability of 
the revolutionary transformation of society and welcomed 
the revolution, Iqbal, like many other Muslim intellectuals, 
did not accept it without reservation. He criticised social- 
ism for what he termed its disregard of the spiritual life 
of man and its irreligiosity. Socialism was fine in all ways 
but its denial of God: “If Bolshevism recognised the 
existence of God it would be very close to Islam,”? he 
said, indicating his desire that Pakistan adopt a so- 
cialist system consonant with the spirit of Islam and its 
morality.3 

Since the problem of independent economic develop- 
ment did not require concrete practical solution pending 
the achievement of political independence, it was enough 
for the ideological propaganda of the time to simply raise 
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the slogan of Eslamic socialism. But after 1947 it became 


imperative to spell out the meaning and claborute the 
theoretical aspects of the concept, 
The ideologist: of diflerent classes of Pakistan's society 


approached this task in different ways. The bourgeois and 
pelty-bourgeois elaboration of the theory of the “Islamic 
middle road" reflected a desire to combine the Islamic tra- 
ditions with the principles of bourgeois democracy and 
utopian socialisrn. As interpreted by the feudal elements 
and exponents of the biz monopoly bourgeoisie, it sounded 
more like a battle cry not only against scientific socialism, 
buf even against the progressive potentials of bourgeois 
democracy present in the young sovereign states of the 
East. 

To theologians like A.A. Maudoodi. Islamic socialism, 
thanks to its many common features with the ‘feudal 
socialism” so brilliantly decribed in his day by Kar] Marx, 
implied support not only for the landlords and Muslim 
theologians, but also for the petty bourgeoisie. among 
whom, it must be admitted, the Maudoodi interpretation is 
rather fopular. 

One reason is that large numbers of Pakistan's peasants 
and townsmen still live in spiritual dependence upon the 
mullahs and ulama, whose appeals to their religous feel- 
ings do not go unheard. 

Another reason lies in the ambivalent social nature of 
the above sections of society and the persistence in Paki- 
stan of survivals of pre-capitalist relations of production. 
The competition from big capital is a constant threat to the 
petty bourgeoisie, whose representatives are consequently 
prone to lend an eager ear to the criticism cf capitalism 
coming from the Right, to support the spokesmen of ‘“‘feu- 
dal socialism” and rail against the concentration of capital 
because it undermines small-scale production. Together 
with the feudalists, they yearn for the old patriarchal rela- 
tions and incline towards the belief that the pre-capitalist 
form of exploitation was better than bourgeois exploita- 
tion, 

_., Lhe more advanced section of the petty bourgeoisie, 
‘Which stands closer to the proletariat, also has its own 
theory of Islamic socialism, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“democratic socialism”. This is anti-feudal and anti- 
“colonial in character to the extent that it includes demands 
for radical agrarian reforms and the nationalisation of 
foreign property. At the same time its proponents advocate 
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the preservation of private property and free enterprise. 
believe in the possibility of the peaceful solution of social 
conflicts, and here, once again, put morality and religion 
first. 

The theoretical basis of “democratic socialism” has not 
been seriously or fully elaborated as yet. Its ideas are 
chiefly articulated in the practical planks of the different 
democratic parties, in their platform documents: the Mani- 
festo of the Awami League, 1952; the Programme of the 
Ganatantri Dal, 1953; the Manifesto of the Azad Pakistan. 
Party, 1953; the Programme and Charter of the Socialist. 
Party cf Pakistan, 1948; the Programme of the National 
Awami Party, 1956, etc. 

But neither, for that matter, have the more fully artic- 
ulated bourgeois and feudal conceptions of Islamic social- 
ism been worked up into consistent systems. 

The Islamic socialists often maintain that the purpose 
of their programme is to cure capitalism of its ills, and 
that the latter can be eliminated by following the three 
Islamic precepts. They look upon these precepts as a means 
of preserving private property while eliminating the 
abuses responsible. in their view, for all the defects of 
capitalism. 

The first precept is zakat, or payment of a tax for the 
benefit of the poor. Introduced in the second year of the 
Hidjra, this is one of the five sacred obligations of every 
Muslim. Zakat is defined by Islamic  ideologists 
as ‘a legal expression of that sentiment of kindness 
and mercy on which the whole structure of Muslim eco- 
nomics was to be raised.’ It is a tax levied on all Muslims 
with an income in excess of the established minimum 
(nisab). It amounts to 2 1/2 per cent of their cash-balance. 
Zakat is also charged on gold, silver, merchandise, cattle 
and other valuables. Its rate for all these commodities is 
fixed with reference to the books of fikh. Zakat is exacted 
over and above the other state taxes, having been instituted 
by none other than God in order to ease the plight of the 
poor. The revenue it yields may be used for crop failure 
and unemployment relief, benefits for the old and the sick, 
pensions for widows, scholarships for needy students, and 
so on. 

The second precept concerns the observance of Islamic 


* The Pakistan Times, Lahore, April 12, 19 
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inheritance law. In Muslim law,> the property of the 
deceased is divided among his children. male or female, 
In the absence of progeny, the property may pass to close 
relatives, but the more correct procedure is to give it to the 
state. Muslim ideologists hold that this law prevents the 
accumulation of large land holdings and other forms of 
property and makes for the decentralisation of wealth. 
which in the course of two or three generations may be 
parcelled up among the heirs. “In contrast with the law of 
primogeniture generally prevailing in Western countries. 
the Islamic law of inheritance cuts at the root of capitalistic 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals.”*6 

Third and last is the prohibition of interest on capital. 
On this point, opinions differ among the Islamic ideologists 
themselves. Some say that Islam repudiates all kinds of 
interest on loans. Others limit the ban to usury. or interest 
exacted for loans made for a borrower’s personal needs, 
nea uphold the legality of bank, commercial and industrial 
credits. 

The ban on interest is explained as follows: 
“A man who invests his money on interest. refuses to 
Share the risks of the business but insists on having his 
pound of flesh in the profits. This is an immoral attitude. 
the attitude of the exploiter.”7 

The profits institution, on the other hand, is deemed 
guile Tegitimate. Here the businessman who invests his 
capital and is vitally interested in the success of his enter- 
prise is pictured as working all out to draw profits, which 
are therefore the just reward for his industry and dili- 
gence. 

Not one of the above-mentioned remedies for the ills of 
capitalism touch on the core of the problem. Zakat can 
hardly ensure the just distribution of the national wealth. 
Charity does those it is supposed to help no good. The 
propertied classes indulge in philanthropy for their own 
good, the whole idea of Zakat, which means “to be pious” 8 
being not so much to benefit others as to attain piety. “Yoy 
will not attain piety.” says the Quran, “until you expend 
of what you love” (3, 86). 


_ 


5 See the Quran (4, 8-15). 

6 M. Siddiq), What Is Islam?, p. 75. 

7 [bid., p. 69. 

8 Derived from zaka—"to he pure”. 
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Nor can Muslim inheritance law alter the essence of the 
capilalist system. While it may to a degree further the 
interests of the petty bourgeoisie. to whom the accumula- 
tion of capital presents a mortal threat. the decentralisa- 
tion og preperty at the same Lime acts as an obstacle to the 
renewal of the technical basis of production and thus to 
industrialisation. and so its effect is to conserve the rem- 
nants of the subsistence economy. The main point is that 
the workers who had no property to start wilh do not gain 
any from that kind of redistribution of property. In gene- 
ral, inheritance law as such cannot be expected Lo improve 
the economic system, seeing that it is not the cause, but 
the consequence. the legal result of the existing economic 
organisation of society.° 

The inheritance theory of these Islamic socialists, ii 
consistently applied. would have exactly the opposite 
results from those anticipated, for it would tend to slow 
down and impede the development of bourgeois relations, 
and leave many feudal survivals intact in the economy. 

Again. the Islamic socialists are by no means cutting 
under the foundations of capitalism when they oppose 
interest on loans.!° In claiming that only the immorality of 
the practice of usury is repugnant to Islam. they are in 
effect condemning the injustice of the exploitation of one 
capitalist by another while fully condoning the exploita- 
tion of the working people. Interest is only a part of profits. 
and yet the second is pronounced perfectly Jegitimate. 
Interest and profits are phenomena of the same order; both 
aré converted forms Of the surplus value which the cap- 
italist class appropriates unto itself. The only end this can 
serve is to smooth the way for the development of private 
capitalist enterprise. Abolition of the rentier practices 
would help to direct non-productive capital into the sphere 
of capitalist production, and this is what the Pakistani 
bourgeoisie and middle strata want. Prohibition of the 
institution of interest on loans would lessen their depen- 
dence on foreign capital and to some extent free the natio- 
nal bourgeoisie from the necessity of sharing their profits 
with a foreign bourgeoisie. Another end the abolition of 
interest on loans can serve is to protect the industrial 


2 K. Marx, Coklad Generalnogo soveta o prave nasicdovaniyd. 


'0 The Pakistan Constitution of 1962 in Article 18 of the chapter 
Principles of Policy speaks of the nee! ‘> eliminate riba (usury). 
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bourgeoisie against the bankers. Tne truth is that the pro- 
blem of investments stands very seriously before 
Pakistan. According to cconomist Sajid Husein, shortages 
or complete lack of industrial credit due to the unwilling- 
ness of the banks to grant long-term loans have resulted 
in a situation where the capital needed by industry is not 
available.'’ Naturally, the national industrial bourgeoisie 
are insisting not only on the increased flow of capital into 
the sphere of industrial production but also upon its active 
participation in production. 

It follows, then, that the notion that the economic 
structure of sociely can be changed by means of such 
secondary institutions as taxes, inheritance law or interest 
on loans, is erroneous and unscientific. 

The class limitations of these conceptions of Islamic 
socialists are also clearly reflected in their handling of the 
problem of private property. They try to prove that the 
Islamic concept represents a golden mean between the 
“absolute private property” of capitalism, with its stimula- 
tion of private enterprise and susceptibility to anarchic 
production, and the “absolute public property” of com- 
munism, which does away with ruthless competition and 
makes room for collective planning but is alleged to sup- 
press the individual who is the initiafor of economic 
pastas 2 ate a eee a 

These theorists claim that the concepts they advocate 
are based on the Quran. 

According to the Quran, all material wealth belongs to 
Allah, and men use it by his grace. Private property is 
thus the property of the maker, who has not seen fit to 
divide it equally among his subjects. In fact it is Allah’s 
express wish that the benefits of material wealth shall be 

estowed upon the most deserving. In the Kabus-name 
‘There is a Iésson to this effect: "The Lord has determined 
that some shall be poor and others shall be rich. Instead of 
making everybody rich, as he could have, he has created 
two levels in order to reveal the dignity and honour of 
some of his subjects, and distinguish the higher from the 
lower." 45 = ae - 

Inasmuch as the right to private property is the gift of 
God, it is, of course, sacred and inviolable. In the language 


'"' pakistan Economics, 1959, p. 220. 
't Mufakkir, Nasser's Islamte Socialism. 
‘S Kabus-name, p. 21. 
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of the Muslim theologian law-givers. transgressions on this 
right are crimes. in them is the sin of haram. Religion 
stands guard, alony with the state, over the inviolability of 
private property. In fact, its attitude to those who violate 
the sanctity of that institution is particularly merciless, 
The Quran lists five crimes for which the severest penalties 
are imposed. Two of them are plunder and theft. The first 
is punishable by death, the second by amputation of the 
right hand, or even death for repeaters. It is interesting to 
note that traditional Islamic law holds private property so 
sacred that even in the event of default it prohibits the 
confiscation of the debtor’s property; the inviolability of 
his person is not so carefully protected, and he may even 
be arrested and thrown into prison. 

In his day, Karl Marx pointed out that the problem of 
property varied in the forms it took depending on the 
overall level of industrial development and the particular 
stage of development reached in one or another country." 
In Pakistan and other countries recently emerged from 
colonialism, the main problems are foreign property and 
feudattand “holdings, and their main task at the current 
stage is to complete the revolutions against imperialism 
and feudalism. 

The Pakistani bourgeoisie are [ar from being of a sin- 
gle mind in their attitude to foreign capital. As usual, they 
invoke Islam to substantiate their differing positions. Those 
who speak for the trade and industry segment closely con- 
nected with the foreign monopolies say that the principles 
of the Sharia militate strongly against any efforts by the 
Islamic state in the direction of confiscating foreign pro- 
perty and abrogating treaty obligations, even in the name 
of sovereignty. The big landlords, especially those with a 
finger in business, are of a like mind. 

On the other hand, those of the national bourgeoisie 
who are anxious to get rid of the economic diktat of impe- 
rialism argue that while Islam does not specifically recom- 
mend the nationalisation of foreign property, neither does 
it prohibit it, provided such action is for the good of 
Muslim society.'> 

It must be admitted that the above controversy is still 
rather rhetorical, since there have been no official indica- 


4% K. Marx, Moraliziruyushchaya krittka | kritikuyushchaya moral, 


. 301. 
'6 See M. Hamidullah, Isfam and Communism, 
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tions of an intention to undertake the immediate nationa- 
lisation of enterprises backed by foreign investments. If 
conditions make this necessary, says the Economic Obser- 
ver, just and full compensation will be paid in the cur- 
rency of the country whence the investments came. !# 
Opinions also differ with reference to feudal land hold- 
ings. The lourgeoisie as a class are certainly interested in 
agrarian reforms, since the rapid development of industry 
is impossible without a highly developed raw material base 
drawn [rom agriculture, as well as a broad domestic mar- 
ket. Such growth is impeded by the landlord system of 
agriculture, which dooms millions to hunger and poverty. 

But not all groups of the bourgeoisie are equally inter- 
ested in agrarian reforms. The most radical solution of the 
agrarian problem is supported by those who are connected 
with capitalist industrial enterprise. As for the big mer- 
chants active in the domain of circulation (export and 
import trade and speculation on the domestic market), they 
advocate instead the slow and gradual transformation of 
the landlords into a class of entrepreneurs, with full con- 
servation of landlordism in agriculture. 

Here, too, Islam is invoked to fortify the arguments pro 
and con. There are those who say that the prevalence of 
semi-feudal ownership complies with the spirit of Islam: 
“Those who denounce ‘djagirdari’ as an unfair system and 
call for its abolition are actually demanding the infraction 


of Muslim law",!7 for the history oF early Islam knows of 
“no attempts lo GHaNgS The SiSHin agricultural system. 
The opponents of feudalism remonstrate that Islam 
never hac to contend before with the problem of landlor- 
dism in its present form and that although the Prophet 
tolerated the unequal distribution of land among his fol- 
lowers, he never justified it: “The Prophet said that he 
who had a larger share of lafid than he needed should 
either cultivate it Himself OF pass it On as a gift to one of 
his ‘brother Muslin 
The bourgeois proponents of agrarian reforms feel that 
there is only one conclusion to be drawn from the history 
of Islam: “The Islamic state has a wide latitude in the mat- 


‘6 Economie Observer, February 1959, Karachi, p. 14. 
Quoted from Feréas ud-din Mansoor, Maudoodism (in Urdu), 
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ter of land distribution.“% This conclusion is also interpret- 
ed in different ways, however. Leftist elements in the 
bourgeois class take it to mean that Islam requires the state 
not only to abolish perpetual land tenure and rental. bui 
to do away with all and any forms of private land 
ownership. 

Spokesmen of the bourgeois right wing go only so far 
as to concede that Islam enjoins the landlords to be just to 
their tenants. They make it a universally accepted precept 
of Muslim law that “wholesale expropriation ... cannot be 
allowed in Islam, unless it is proved that an owner acquired 
it (the land.—M.S.) by unfair means,””! since “there is no 
example in the life of the Prophet or his immediate succes- 
sors of forcibly acquiring land for state purposes without 
paying due compensation.” 

Inasmuch as both foreign and feudal properly present 
obstacles to their independent capitalist development, the 
Pakistani bourgeoisie, let alone the middle strata and wide 
masses, Clearly stand to gain from the abolition of such 
property. This is beginning to affect the official policy, 
although there is still a tendency to shy away from radical 
agrarian reforms and the key problem of the nationalisa- 
tion of foreign property in Pakistan. One reason is the 
persistence of the bourgeoisie’s economic ties with im- 
perialist capital and with landlordism; another, the fear 
that inroads on certain forms of preperty may lead to 
broader attacks on private properly as a whole. 

The 1962 Constitution of Pakistan (Article 10, Chapter 
on “Principles of Law-Making’’) confirms the inviolability 
of private property and forbids the passage of laws allowing 
its forcible alienation excerpt when this is in the interest of 
society, and then only on payment of just compensation. 

Some advocates of Islamic socialism in Pakistan claim 
that the Islamic system of ownership combines the positive 
aspects of both the capitalist and the socialist systems 
without suffering from the defects of either. They would 
have it that Islamic ownership is public ownership distinct 


. from the kind of collective ownership found in the socialist 
‘countries, where property is expropriated and nationalised, 


allegedly with disastrous results for both the economy and 
the people. To them, public ownership is simply the legal- 


™ [bid., p. 73. 
” K.A. Hakim, Isiam and Communism, p. 245. 
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i 
isation or juridical expression of the principle that all the 
good things of this earth belong to God alone. 

Islamic ownership presupposes that the property which 
belongs to God shall be privately managed. It permits capi- 
talist enterprise controlled by the_religio-moral code 
(which does not keep il from being private enterprise). 
Unlike capilalism, it is allegedly immune to competition, 
anarchy of production and the impoverishment of the mas- 
ses; its drives are not the profit motive or competition, but 
“the religious zeal of _djihad-bil maal (economic struggle 
for Islam), and the desire for divine prizes in_ the 
Hereafter." nS 

The impermissibility of restricting private ownership 
is a point on which many Muslim theorists agree. They 
deplore nationalisation of industry and the promotion of 
the public sector of the economy. “The economic scheme 
presented in the Quran,” they tell us, “is based entirely on 
the idea of individual ownership in every field. There is 
nothing in it to suggest that a distinction is to be made 
between consumption goods and production goods (or 
means of production) and that only the former may be held 
in private ownership while the latter must be nationalised. ' 
Nor is there anything in the Quran suggesting or implying | 
that the above-mentioned scheme is of a temporary nature, ‘ 
to be replaced later by a permanent arrangement in which 
collectivisation of all means of production may be desired 

to be made the rule.”” 

In spite of the decidedly negative attitude of certain 
groups within the ruling classes towards nationalisation, a 
public sector of the economy has been created in Pakistan 
to promote the country’s economic independence and the 
development of its national industry. But it is often used \ 
by the national bourgeoisie as a way of securing state / 
support for private capitalist enterprise. State funds are 
channelled towards the creation of large establishments 
requiring substantial capital outlays; no sooner are they 
on their feet and bringing in ample profits than they are 
taken over by private businessmen. In 1959 and 1960 the 
latter bought a number of cement, sugar, textile and other 
plants as well as stocks in the East Pakistan jute factories 
from the state. This practice prompted the influential jour- 
nal Economic Observer to conclude that the ruling circles 


> Mufakkir, Nasser's Islamic Socialism, 1963. 
* A History of Muslim Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 179. 
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of Pakistan do not look upon the public sector as a perma- 
nent basis for industry. 

The contradiction between the public nature of pro- 
perty and its private ownership should not lead to conflicts, 
in the opinion of Muslim thinkers, because their society 
predicates a union of business and the people, or the 
cooperation of the employer and the employees. In one of 
his many speeches to the workers of his country, 

* AM. Malik said: “Islamic socialism is neither the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat nor the exploitation of capitalism. 
That socialism is the blending of all the conflicting in- 
terests of society in such a way that the prosperity of the 
largest number is achieved without the hardship and 
misery involved in expropriation of any group or class of 
its people.” 

We might add that the teaching of the harmony of class 
interests or class cooperation is not peculiar to Islamic 
socialism alone. The same slogans were raised in the West 
in the 1920's and 1930's as a kind of defence mechanism 
of capitalism. The champions of the popular Western 

: doctrine of “human relations” have gone all out to conceal 
the real causes of class conflicts behind talk of accidental 

' differences provoked by poor management, lack of under- 
standing between capitalists and workers, and so on. The 
apologists of “class peace’ base their theories on the 
patently false assumption of the fundamental nature of 

{ social and economic inequality. Not all men are equally 

\\ fifted by God; unequal endowment is as much in the 
’ natural order of things as the vast multiformity of the 

natural world, we are assured by H.A. Hakim.27 

Since it is natural for men to be variously endowed, so 
is it only right and proper for them to be divided into em- 
ployers and employed; class conflicts must therefore be 
solved not by doing away with classes and socio-economic 
inequality, but. by regulating or improving their relations. 

The cause of all conflicts encountered in bourgeois society 

is that there are “good employers” and “bad employers”, 

“good workers” and “bad workers”.* At the turn of the 

20th century, F.M. Taylor, the brains of the conveyer 

system, declared that contrary to the common belief that 


™ Economic Observer, p. 3. 
™ A.M. Malt, Labour Problems und Policy tn Pakistan, pp. 32, 33. 
7H. A. Hakim, Islam and Communism, p. 185. 
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the fundamental interests of employees and employers 
were antagonistic, “scientific management" (meaning his 
own new system of organising capitalist production) “has 
for its very foundation the firm conviction that the true 
interests of the two are one and the same.” 

Half a century later, some theorists in Pakistan echoed 
the same idea: ‘‘. ..The interests of the Government are the 
same as the interests of the nation and its progress and . 
prosperity as a whole ... and since national interest is our 
supreme interest, whether we are labourers or industrial- 
aes cannot be said that our main interests are not iden- 
tical.’* 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding is that 
the workers need not fight for their rights or the trade 
unions wage “war against the employers”. *! Rather should 
“a correct balance” be struck between “the interests of the 
employers and the employees”.*2 


ta * td 


By virtue of varying historical and socio-economic 
conditions in the newly free countries, the revolutionary 
effort of the masses will impart many distinctive features 
to the forms and rates of their social progress. One of the 
forms is that of non-capitalist development, termed 
“socialism” in many countries. Actually what this denotes 
is nb,*third” ‘or “middle” economic structure, but rather 


In those states where there is a united national anti- 
‘mperialist front and revolutionary-democratic forces 
stand at the helm, the theoretical basis of the official polit- 
ical course is shaped by influences emanating from dif- 
ferent classes, including the proletariat, if there is one, and 
the peasantry, petty bourgeoisie and intelligentsia. As a 
result. these official ideologies, while containing progres- 
sive elements, are extremely eclectic in nature. The fact 
remains, however, that for all the disparity between 


= F.W. Taylor, Principles of Scientific Management, p. 10, 
™ A.M. Malik, Labour Problems and Policy in Pakistan, p. 8. 
M Ibid. 
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“national” socialist theories and scientific socialism, the 
former are often of great positive value objectively insofar 
as they pave the way for the progressive development of 
the newly free countries. 

In Pakistan the development of social thought still la- 
_bours under the : impact of both bourgeois and feudal think- 
ing. The theory of a ‘middle road” has not led in practice 
to far-reaching socialist measures, such as the nationalisa- 
tion of the key branches of industry, consolidation of the 


public sector of the economy, planning, cooperative farm- 
ing, and so on. 


IV 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY 
ON THE STATE STRUCTURE 
OF PAKISTAN 


_ Until 1947, the ideologists of the movement for 
Pakistan confined themselves to popularising the slogan 
of an independent state of Indian Muslims. Exactly what 
that implied was not stressed at the time. But with the 
achievement of political independence, the problems of its 
practical implementation loomed large. A sharp contro- 
versy flared up around the question of what kind of state 
it was to be. 

As it proved, the very idea of an Islamic state was far 
from being acceptable to all members of Pakistan society.! 
The forces that opposed it were not so numerous as they 
were diversified in social character. 

The adoption of Islam as the official ideology of the 
new state conflicted with the interests of the religious mi- 
norities, who saw in it a threat to their civil and economic 
rights. 

It was also opposed by some Muslims, mostly those 
with European educational backgrounds, who wanted their 
state system and social institutions to be madelled on the. 
West. — 

Then, of course, there were the more progressive ele- 
ments of Pakistan society who were committed to secular, 
democratic forms of government. 

Serious differences even cropped up among the sup- 
porters of the Islamic state themselves. While recognising 
Islam as its official ideology, most theorists agree that 
there is no distinctly Muslim type of state. They point out 
-that the Prophet did not prescribe the manner in which his 
successor was to be chosen. or leave any instructions as to 
the running of the government. The Prophet merely be- 


' See, for example, the materials of the Constitucnt Assembly of 
Pakistan, ... 
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queathed his followers some principles to guide them in 
politics and gave them the liberty to select the forms in 
which those principles should be applied in their own 
times. 

The spokesmen of the official trend of Muslim nation- 
alism accordingly came out in favour of a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic form of government, even claiming that “the politi- 
cal democracy ideal has been all along inherent in Islam” 
and that “Islam has long inculcated social and other types 
of democracy’’.* 

Such a modernistic approach to the nature of the Islamic 
state and the idea of democracy was met in arms by the 
reactionary ulama. “Democracy is the name given to that 
particular form of government,” said A.A. Maudoodi, “in 
which sovereignty ultimately rests with the people, in 
which legislation depends both in its form and content on 
the force and direction of public opinion.... There is no 
such thing in Islam, which therefore cannot be called de- 
mocracy.’? The ulama preferred the kind of state where 
religious law would be supreme and power belong to re- 
ligious leaders. Not all of them dared to profess their theo- 
cratic leanings openly, however, and so there appeared a 
new term, “theo-democracy” or “democracy limited by 
word of Gcd:”4 The Islamic stafe would be theocratic in 
that ‘where an explicit command of God and His Prophet 
already exists, no Muslim leader or legislature or any reli- 
gious scholar or man of independent judgement. not even 
all of the Muslims of the world put together, have any 
right to make the least alteration in it > It would be demo- 
cratic in that where no such command of God existed, 
freedom of choice and action would be permitted. 

The convenience of using the term “theo-democracy” 
was questioned by some of its adherents, among them 
O. Malik, a member of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
who recommended that it be abandened. “... As the word 
‘theo’ is nol in vogue,” Malik told the Assembly, “so we 
call it by the name of Islamic democracy.”" 

And so the meanings ascribed to Islamic democracy 
began to vary. To the spokesmen of the official line it con- 


; G.W. Choudhury, Constitutional Development in Pakistan, p. 75. 
‘A. A. Maudoodi, Political Theory of Islam, pp. 30-31. 

* Constituent Assembly of Pakistan... ., vol. V, No. 5, p. 78. 
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noted bourgeois democracy; to the ideologists of the reac- 
tion, a theouralic or theo-democratic state. 

On analysis, the main issue in either theory is that of 
the suprzme power in the stale. Only God can be the sov- 
ereign ia an Islamic state, the ulama asserted. “No person, 
class vir group, nol cven the entire population of the state 
as a whole, can lay claim to sovereignty. God alone is the 
real sovereign: all others are merely His subjects,”7 
explained Maudoodi. The supreme power of God must_be 
acknowledged by worshipping the Prophet from whom 

“Man receives the commands and instructions of the Maker. 
In the practical life of the state, the sovereignty of God 
implies loyalty and complete submission, first to the amir 
and then to the body chosen to uphold Muslim law. 

The amir or head of state, required to be a very pious 
and highly respected man. will be given unlimited secular 
and religious powers in that state. True, there will also be 
a council whose decisions will be adopted by a majority 
vote, but “Islam does not regard numbers as a criterion of 
truth”: indeed, “Islam holds it possible that the opinion of 
a single person may be sounder than the unanimous | 
opinion of the entire council.... Hence the leader (amir) 
has the right to concur either with the majority or the 
minority. He is further entitled to disagree with the whole 
council and decide the matter according to his own judge- 
ment.’** 

As noted, recognition of the sovereignty of God calls 
for submission to the amir and those who are described by 
Maudoodi as the leaders of Muslim society who will control 
its life and manage its affairs.” Practically all the ulama 
feel confident that they are the best suited for that role. 
Maudoodi, however, expressed the opinion that the ulama 
reared on the old SE eT eee oe the 
rie ary to aspire lo the role of the future leaders of the 
Tsla 

to train the right kind of leaders, drawn from faithful 

Muslims not “defiled” by Western influences (only 5 per 

a ushms measure up to this requirement). 

Instead of a theocracy ruled by old-fashioned divines, he 

wanted power to repose in a new type of religious leader, 
more flexible and responsive to modern conditions. 


* A.A. Maudoodi, Political Theory of Islam, p. 29. 
* Jbid., pp. 57-58. 
9 A.A. Maudoodi, Political Concepts in the Quran, p. 278. 


The ideas of the ulama formed the basis of the pro- 
gramme of the right wing in the constitutional struggle of 
1947-1956. The official document submitted by the Board 
of Talimmat-i-Islamia to the Constituent Assembly in 1950 
contained the following demands: recognition of the supre- 
me sovereignty of the Word of God; election of a lifelong 
head of state invested with unlimited powers: assignment 
of all the main posts in the state machinery to men devoted 
to Islam.!° “In an Islamic state,” this document stated, ‘the 
implementation of the commands of Allah is the basic 
consideration, and the will of the people occupies a com- 
paratively subservient position; while, on the contrary, an 
absolutely democratic state aims at the unconditional im- 
plementation of the will of the people.’*!! 

The ulama concept called for the centralisation of po- 
litical power in their own hands and reflected primarily 
feudal and semi-feudal interests. This went counter to the 
interests of the national bourgeoisie, whose spokesmen 
approached the issue of sovereignty from a different 
angle. While accepting the first, declarative point of the 
Mullaist doctrine on recognition of the supreme power of 
God, they drew the line at the second point delegating the 
practical implementation of his power to the ulama. ‘In 
any case Pakistan is not going to be a theocratic State—to 
be ruled by priests with a divine mission,” said Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah.'? He was supported by Liaquat Ali Khan: 
“Islam does not recognise .... either priesthead or 
any sacerdotal authority, and therefore the question of a 
theocracy simply does not arise in Islam.”!3 The altern ative 
proposed by the spokesmen of the bourgeoisie was that the 
practical implementation of the supreme power of the 
maker should be entrusted not to religious leaders but to 
the people through their elected representatives 

The fullest statement of the bourgeois view on sover- 
eignty was that presented by I.H. Qureshi. To justify his 
ambivalence in upholding both the Supremacy of Goa and 
the sovereignty of the people, Qureshi split the idea of 
sovereignty into three aspects: political. logal ang real pes é 
legal sovereign shall be the Muslim law, but its defini ti 
shall be in the hands of a legislature representing the ee 
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Ic... the political sovereign shall be the people who will 
elect. and dismiss their legislatures and their govern- 
ments.... The real sovereign will be basically the princi- 

les of Islam which will influence the public mind only if 
the problems are brought into the public forum and dis- 
cussed at full length.” 

This concept was given juridical expression in the pre- 
ambles to the constitutions of Pakistan (the first 
adopted in 1956, the second in 1962). *.. Sovereignty over 
the entire Universe belongs to Almighty Allah alone,” said 
the 1962 constitution, adding that this sovereignty, as a 
“sacred trust” from Allah, was to be implemented by the 
people within the limits he has set. Such wording allowed 
for the most varied constructions. It satisfied the ulama, for 
it conceded the supreme power of Allah and his law. It 
enabled the bourgeoisie to recognise the sovereignty of 
God, thus sanctifying their rule, and at the same time 
(through the “political sovereignty” loophole) to construe 
the will of God and his law as best suited their purposes 
and convenience. a 

While acclaiming the people the sovereign of the state, 
the bourgeois ideologists of Islam could not offer any clear 
and agreed answer to the question of how their sovereign 
power was to be realised. In his day, Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah expressed doubts as to whether the Muslims of 
India were ready at all for a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, considering how uneducated and unskilled the popu- 
lar masses were in the management of the state, while the 
educated classes upon whom responsibility rested were 
corroded by inner contradictions.'* For that reason he sug- 
gested that “Pakistan would, for a considerable time, 
require a really strong Executive, largely independent of 
the Legislature.’’!” 

Prior to 1958 a large segment of the bourgeoisie sup- 
ported the view that parliamentary democracy was the 
best form of Islamic state. The 1956 constitution proclaim- 
ed Pakistan a parliamentary republic, the parliament 
“consisting of the President and one House to be known as 


4 1. H. Qureshi, Pakistan, An Islamic Democracy, pp. 26-27. 
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the National Assembly” (Article 43).!* On the onc hand, 
it acclaimed the supreme power of the collective clected 
body (a concession to democratic pressures), and on the 
other, it granted the single head of state or president great 
powers, subject only to slight restraints from his cabinet 
of ministers (Article 7). 

This system remained in effect until October 1958, 
when a coup brought about marked political changes. The 
1962 constitution introduced a presidential form of govern- 
Tnent. The necessity of thal change was attributed to a 
crisis in the constitutional system of Pakistan and desire to 
end the prevailing corruption and careerism."" 

The advocates of the new regime argued that its intro- 
duction had been rendered imperative by the conflict be- 
tween the system of parliamentary democracy and specific 
conditions in Pakistan. That system, they asserted, cont- 
radicted the Islamic doctrine of a uniled and indivisible 
society and strong and powerful leader. 

The principle underlying the political order endorsed 
by the new constitution was one of practically unrestrained 
legislative and executive power. Whereas originally the 
ideologists of Muslim nationalism had pronounced a parlia- 
mentary republic the best form of Islamic democracy, now 
many completely reversed their position in favour of a 
new type of democracy. ‘The Caliphate,” said the late 
Foreign Minister Muhammad Ali, “compares to the presi- 
dential type. Therefore, the present Constitution is more in 
consonance with the Islamic tradition." Khaliq 
uz-Zaman, leader of the Conventional Muslim League,”! 
put it this way: “Presidential form of Government is the 
only system which can lead to the progress and the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole, and any talk of re-intro- 
duction of parliamentary form is likely to retard the pro- 
gress and create fresh enormous problems.” 

But some groups of Muslim nationalists (the Awami 
League, East Pakistan Muslim League, National Awami 
Party, and others) continued to insist cn the repeal 
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of the 1962 constitution and reinstitution of the parliamen- 
lary system. 

The 1962 constitution has alsv corne under tire from the 
right, namely the religious parties Jamaat-i-Islami, 
Nizam-i-Islam, Jamaat-ul-ulama. They do not object to 
the presidential form of government but demand that the 
president. be directly elected. In their view, the purpose of 
the constitution is to guarantee the correspondence of the 
laws of the slate ‘‘lo the principles of Islam. Another 
demand is restoration of the former name of “Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan’’. Their criticism of the constitution 
is inspired by a desire to gain greater leeway for the activi- 
ties of their parties and to exploit lhe discontent of the 
masses to consolidate their own posilicns. 

No less contradictory are the various approaches to the 
functions of sovereign rule. The ulama hold that the 
Islamic stale must base all its decisions on the laws handed 
down by God through his Prophet. They go on the assump- 
tion that God's laws are eternal and universal, and conse- 
quently perfectly applicable to the 20th century. Most of 
the ulama maintain that Islam does not permit the practice 
of law-making in general and simply requires the interpre- 
tation of the Muslim laws already in existence (since me- 
dieval times, in fact). Says Abul Khasan Ata, president of 
the Jamaat-ul-ulama: “Since Islam is a perfect religion 
containing laws ... governing the whole field of human 
activity, there is in it no sanction for what may. in the 
modern sense, be called legislation.” Islamic law “merely 

requires interpretation by those who are experts in it.” 

The position of Maudoodi and his followers on_ this 
question is slightly different. They say the Sharia distin- 
guishes three categories of laws: (a) mandatery, or those 
directly stated in the Quran (including the prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks, interest and gambling, theft, adultery, 
etc.); (b) recommendatory (while not being mandatory, the 
Sharia recommends their observance); (c) a sphere of legis- 
lation where freedom of action is sanctioned when called 
for by the needs of the times.* Thus, while they defend 
the eternal truth and infallability of Islamic command- 
ments, the Maudoodists also allow fur some free and in- 
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dependent action if the Quran or Sunnah do not make 
specific provision for a given situation.> 

Exponents of the official trend of Muslim nationalism 
consider the orthodoxality of the ulama and their insis- 
tence on rigid adherence to the laws and principles of the 
period of early Islam very detrimental to the prestige of 
Islam, turning it into stagnant and petrified religion. In the 
words of A.K. Brohi, “Those scholars of Islam ... who go 
to the length of saying that for almost every situation of 
our individual and collective life, not merely the principles 
but actual, detailed practical injunctions in a clear-cut form 
are to be found in the Quran or Sunnah, are only altempt- 
ing to make of Islam what it is not, and thereby converting 
a Universal religion which Islam admittedly is, into 
something local and particular. ...”*> Brohi and most of his 
adherents seek to prove that Islam is a flexible, dynamic 
religion. “respectable. relevant, and as up-to-date as this 
year's new car or the latest fashion.’ 7 ; 

It is their opinion that in order to be guided by Islamic 
law today, the non-permanent part of the Sharia must 
revised and new laws substituted for those handed down 
by the Muslim medieval lawyers, while the permanent part 
(the Quran and Sunnah) must be reinterpreted. This de- 
mand reflects the desire of the bourgevisie and the middle 
strata to discard the laws of feudal society while continu- 
ing to rely on religion and the traditional institution of 
Islam. 

The constitutions of 1956 and 1962 gave legal sanction 
to this stand of the bourgeoisie by not recognising the old 
laws as such, but only the underlying principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence. They declare that ‘no law sheuld be repug- 
nant to Islam.’”8 A declaration of that kind is not very 
binding in itself; everything depends on how the princi- 
ples of Islamic jurisprudence are interpreted and who is 
considered competent to formulate the new laws and 
decide whether or not they correspond to Islam. It is pre- 
cisely this declaration, therefore, which has given rise to 
the most heated disputes. 

Along with the Quran and Sunnah, which are the main 
sources of its laws, Islamic jurisprudence also recognises 
te eee 
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the institution of idjma. What is meant by idjma is un opi- 
nion reached by general agreement on cases for which the 
Quran or Sunnah do not provide the answers. In the Hadith 

which sanctions idjma we read: My community cannot be 
unanimous in stating wrong to be right. In practice what 

went as the generally accepted opinion of the whole com- 

munity was usually the opinion of the prominent Muslim 

lawyers or mudjtahids. Only the chosen, that is, the upper 

rung of the ulama, enjoyed the privilege of holding their- 
own opinion on legal matters. All other believers had to 

be content to affiliate themselves with some mudjtahid's 

school of their own choice and submit unreservedly to 

his decisions (taklid). 

Many ulama in Pakistan reject idjma but uphold taklid. 
they argue that since the need no longer exists for new 
laws (Islamic laws holding for all time), the practice of . 
idjma has outlived its day. That does not rule out strict 
adherence to the traditional idjma understood as the ge- 
nerally accepted opinion of the medieval legal schools: 
“Once a decision has become generally accepted (idjma), 
it is final for all time: for ... there is no temporal limitation 
to the validity of the law of God or the power of human 
reason,”’2? 

As concerns the interpretation of particular principles 
and laws of Islam, the right of making independent judge- 
ments about them (idjtihad) is accorded solely to the head 
of the state and his special council. In the aforementioned 
report of the Board of Talimmat-i-Islamia, the ulama re- 
commended that “should there be any difference of opin- 
ion regarding the interpretation of a command or require- 
ment of Islam, the matter should be referred to and decid- 
ed upon by men of wisdom and character who have deep 
insight into and a comprehensive knowledge of Islam in its 
various aspects and are conversant with the needs and re- 
quirements of the age." 

Unlike other ulama, Maudoodi and his followers re- 
jected both taklid and traditional idjma. That rejection was 
motivated entirely by the desire to purify the origina) Is- X 
lamic teaching and revive the dogmas and principles 
of early Islam. Within certain limits Maudoodi did permit 
the practice of law-making, as we have already noted, but 
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it was his opinion that this should remain the prerag- 
ative of the head of the state and the experts on religious 
law. 

The theorists of the official trend of social thought have 
categorically repudiated taklid on the grounds that it ham- 
pers independent thinking, and have taken a modern view 
of idjma and idjtihad. They would grant all members of 
the Muslim community the right to practice idjtihad. and 
in fact regard it not only as a right, but even asa duly, 
stressing that it is incumbent upon every Muslim to form 
an opinion on any given question from the vantage of the 
changes wrought by time. 

They define idjma as “the product of the views of all 
Muslims and not merely those with special legal qualifica- 
ticns”.3! In line with the bourgeois reform of Islam, these 
contemporary theorists of Muslim nationalism suggest that 
the function of the institution of idjma should now be re- 
legated to the Legislative Assembly, for only the legislative 
body as the highest representation of the people can speak 
for the latter and adopt the most reasonable decisions on 
their behalf. 

The Pakistan constitution gives parliament, i.e. the pre- 
sident and the National Assembly, these legislative func- 
tions. thus repudiating the ulama myth that it is still pos- 
sible today to go on living according to the laws of the Mid- 
dle Ages. . 

But with respect to fatwa or the right to decide wheth- 
er a new law corresponds to the commands of Islam, the 
1962 constitution does make some concessions to the ulama. 
Article 199 provides for the formation of an Advisory 
Council of Islamic Ideology, consisting of 5 to 12 members 
appointed by the president, and he, according to Article 
201 of the constitution, ‘‘shall in selecting a person for ap- 
pointment to the Council, have regard to the person’s 
understanding and appreciation of Islam and of the eco- 
nomic, political, legal and administrative problems of Pa- 
kistan.”’ One of the chief functions of the Council is to es- 
tablish whether a new law corresponds to the legal precepts 
or dogmas of Islam (Article 204). Actually the role of this 
body is not great: it only has the right to hand in an opi- 

-nion and make recommendations when the Assembly or 
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president. ask it Lo; its opinion and recommendations are 
not. binding: and can in effect be disregarded. 

Our analysis of Islamic democracy will not be complete 
without a few observations on the position of the religious 
minoritics and the status of women in Pakistan. 

The religious fanatics have assumed an extremely 
reactionary stance with regard to the religious minorities. 
The president of the Jamaat-ul-ulama-i-Islam has made it 
clear that in a genuine Muslim state non-Muslims “will 
have no voice in the making of laws, no right to administer 
the law and no right to hold public offices.” 

Maudoodi’s justification for that stand was that since 
the Islamic state is an ideological state, its subjects must be 
divided into two categories, viz., the Muslims and the 

_Dhimmis. The latter do not adhere to Islam and therefore 
must be denied all political rights. According to Maudoodi, 
only persons who share this ideology can be entrusted with 
the management of the state. 

The ulama have not confined themselves to theorising, 
and from time to time have gone over to practical steps. 
Such was the case in 1953, when fourteen of their organi- 
sations, including the leading Ahrar and Jamaat-i-Islami 
parties, launched a campaign against the Ahmadiya sect. 
Playing up their differences on questions of faith (whereas 
the real reason lay in the political struggle between differ- 
ent bourgeois and landlord groups), the ulama raised the 
following demands: for the Ahmadiya to be declared a 
non-Muslim sect; for Chaudhury Zafrullah Khan to be 
removed from the post of foreign minister on the grounds 
of his membership in the sect; for all Ahmadis to be dis- 
missed from their government offices. 

The stand taken by the ulama did not meet with a sym- 

athatic reception in official circles. It was denounced 
as undemocratic and contradictory to the spirit of Islam, 
which could not be blamed for the fact that “the pages of 
Muhammadan history are stained with the blood of many 

uel persecutions.” The ideologists of the bourgeoisie 
oh nstrated that the Muslim religion preaches universal 
remo? tolerance and even respect for other [aits. To 
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prove the point, they recalled, for example. the solemn 
treaty which the Prophet made with the Jews after his 
arrival in Medina. True, they forgol to mention (hat in re- 
turn for his guarantees of the non-violability of their per- 
sons and property to these non-Muslims, Muhammad de- 
manded the payment of a special tax and contributions for 
the support of the Muslim army, made them wear brands 
on their clothes, and forbade them to ride horseback, carry 
aims, or build new places of worship where they could 
practise their own religious rites, and so on. 

The Magna Carta of Pakistan’s non-Muslims was 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s famous presidential address to 
the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, where he said that 
the basic principle from which all Pakistanis proceeded 
was that they were all citizens of one state: ‘‘in course of 
time, Hindus would cease to be Hindus and Muslims would 
cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense, because 
that is the personal faith of each individual, but in the po- 
litical sense as citizens of the state."3* 

Guarantees of the rights of the minorities are proclaim- 
ed in the preamble to the 1962 constitution, and so is free- 
dom of religious worship in Article 7, which states that the 
law of the state must not prevent the members of any re- 
ligious community from observing and preaching their re- 
ligion or maintaining and managing their own religious 
institutions. The promulgation of that principle by the 
constitution is undoubtedly a progressive step, especially 
as compared to the ulama attitude on the status of non- 
Muslims. But even it cannot ensure a thoroughly democrat- 
ic solution of the problem of the religious communities. 
The adoption of Islam as the official ideology of the state, 
the condition that only a Muslim may be elected to the post 
of president, and the functions of the Advisory Council of 
Islamic Ideology in deciding whether new laws corres- 
pond to Islam, have all operated to legalise the division of 
the citizens of Pakistan on religious grounds and injure the 
interests of its non-Muslim subjects. On top of it all, Islam 
is constantly being held up as the most perfect of all relig- 
ions. 

Islamic tradition has always limited the rights of all 
women, including Muslim women. Their unequal position 
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in the family has been sanctified by religion and approved 
by law. Polygamy and the unilateral right of men to dis- 
solve the marriage contract have been the pillars of the 
Islamic family code for more than thirteen centuries. But 
in 1955. at the height of the democratic movement in the 
country. a committee was set up to prepare for its reform. 

Its resultant recommendations on the democratisation 
of the family code aroused the wrath of the religious fanat- 
ics. “Certain immoral people have become active again and 
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abyss of dishonour.” was how the reactionary ulama ex- 
pressed their attitude to the Committee’s recommendations. 
For six years a battle raged over the reforms. It was 
1961 when the new Muslim Family Laws Ordinance went 
into effect.*? By that time democratic laws banning polyga- 
my had been adopted in a number of other Muslim coun- 
tries (Tunisia, Morocco. Iraq). and the Pakistan Ordinance 
proved less radical than those laws. and even than the init- 
ial recommendations of the 1955 Committee. N.J. Coulson. 
the British lawyer, said that “the compromise at which the 
Ordinance aims between the modernist and traditionalist 
viewpoints seems on balance to favour the latter.’’4° 
The Pakistan reaction wants women to go on being 
completely debarred from social and political life. The 
authors of the report of the Talimmat-i-Islam Committee 
denounced women’s suffrage on the grounds that it woulc 
increase the burden falling on the acer elirel none ang 
that “the participation of women in’ elections militates 
tad a eequivement of Islam." As one author put 
it, “the pivot of the activities of woman 1s her home ana 
her real function is to manage the domestic affairs ef- 
ficiently, bring up children with such ... training that they 
should fear none__but__Allah_and__obey none. but 
Allah. .. 2™ Islam requires a woman to be her husbarid’s 
slave and to create “such an atmosphere within the four 
walls of the house as can help men perform their social 


; 3 
functions.” 
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In contrast to the wlama, the advocates of a modern 
view of Islamic democracy agree that women should have 
definite rights to participate in social life. The constitution 
permits them to elect and be elected to the country’s 
supreme governing body. Article 20 reserves six of the 15¢ 
seats in the National Assembly for them, three from each 
of the two provinces, and this does not exclude the possi- 
bility of the above quota being exceeded. 


Nevertheless, it is still too early to speak of the complete 
emancipation of women. The constitution does not even 
include a verbal declaration of their economic, social and 
political equality with men. 

It behoves us to complete this analysis of Islamic de- 
mocracy with an examination of the concrete forms it 
took in Pakistan following the 1958 coup and up to 1967. 

Parliamentary democracy was supplanted by a system 
of Basic Democracies. The uderlying idea in introducing 
it was that the vote of the electorate may be considered 
valid only when the problems involved lie within the 
range of its experience and comprehension. In other 
words, the people may be permitted to express their 
opinion through the vote only on local problems with which 
they are familiar. As for the solution of the larger problems 
of state, these must be entrusted to the few who according 
to Pakistan law are the acknowledged spokesmen of the 
people. 

In structure the Basic Democracies consist of a graded 
system of councils at five levels starting with the union 
panchayats, or union councils, which have one elected 
representative for every 1,000 to 1,500 people; and union 
committees in towns. Two-thirds of these council and com- 
mittee members are elected and one-third appointed on the 
recommendation of the departments of the next higher 
council. All take part in the election of the legislative 
bodies of the country—the provincial assemblies and the 
National Assembly. - 

The councils of the next level are called Tehsil in West 
Pakistan and Thana in East Pakistan. and comprise the 
chairmen of the union councils and town committees as 
well as government officials and other persons appointed 
by the commissioner of the districts. Their functions include 
supervision of the lower councils. Then come the coun- 
cils of the districts, and then the division councils with the 
same membership principle. “The fact that the councils at 
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the lower levels are subordinated to those at the higher 
levels and the fact also that the councils at the higher lev- 
els consist entirely of officials and nominated persons is 
quite sufficient to ensure official control of the entire sys- 
tem.’4 In addition, at each level there is a special control 
authority made up of officials responsible for the activity 
of all the councils. They approve the budgets and check 
the personnel of the councils; they can prohibit any mea- 
sure and remove any member of a council if thev find such 
action necessary. 

The system of Basic Demacracies was made the foun- 
dation of the 1962 constitution. 


. * * 


Our consideration of the cardinal principles of Islamic 
democracy has led us to conclude that there is no complete 
unison in Pakistan concerning problems of the state struc- 
ture. Theorists differ in their views. depending on the par- 
ticular segments of society they happen to be speaking for. 
Whereas for the Pakistan reaction the road to an ideal Is- 
lamic state lies through revival of many feudal institutions, 
the spokesmen of the radical trend want to get there by 
ccmbining Muslim traditions with modern bourgeois- 
democratic institutions. 

As might be expected. these theoretical differences have 
affected legislative practice. It is almost inevitable that the 
laws of Pakistan, reflecting as they do the relation of class 
forces in the country, should be in the nature of com- 
promises. 

The debates and conflicts surrounding the problem of 
the state structure have not abated to this day. As before, 
various socio-political forces are involved in them, each 
committed to its own interpretation of the slogan of an 
Islamic state, first raised about a quarter of a century ago. 
But the idea of some kind of supra-class democracy is 
gradually giving way to the sober realisation that the cha- 
racter of the state is determined by the real position of 
social forces. 
cas 
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Appendices 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL CENTRES 
OF PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Philosophical Congress is the chief philosophical asso- 
ciation in the country and was founded in 1954. Prior lo {947 the phi- 
losophers of the subcontinent belonged !'c the Indian Philosophical 
Congress established by S. Radhakrishnan in 1925. The moving spirit 
of the organisation of the Pakistan Congress was Prof. M. M. Sharil, 
who became its first president. Today the President of the Congress 1s 
Dr. M. Ahmed. It has a membership of about 100 philosophers, soci- 
ologists and psychologists, most of them professors and other faculty 
members at various universities and colleges. Its 17-man Execulive 
Commiltee arranges the annual session of the Congress and publication 
of their records. The Congress alsc publishes the Pakistan Philosophical 
Journal, a quarterly which has been coming out since 1957, as well as 
the regula: Proceedings of the Congress and monographs and symposia 
on various philosophical problems. 

The Congress’ three-day annual sessions are held at different univer- 
sities in turn (in Lahore, Karachi, Hyderabad, Dacca, Peshawar, Rajsha- 
hi, etc.). 

The work of the sessions lakes the form of symposia and meetings 
of the sections. The subjects discussed at the symposia aie chosen by 
the Executive and may be quite varied: “the nature of beauly", “phi- 
losophy of life", “reorientation of Muslim philosophy", "the problem of 
national character", “existentialism: a critical examination", ‘philosophy 
and the community”, etc. 

Four sections hold their meetings at the sessions: (a) logic and 
metaphysics; (b) moral and social philosophy; (c) psychology and edu- 
cation; (d) philosophy of religion. 

The Pakistan Philosophical Congress is a  semi-official 
organisation. This is confirmed by the character of its sessions and 
publications, which are basically concerned with the popularisation of 
Islamic ideology, by the unfailing presence of members of the govern- 
ment at its meetings, and by the financial assistance it receives from 
all kinds of government institutions. To huld its eighth and ninth ses- 
sions, for example, the Congress received Rs. 8,000 and 10,000 respect- 
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ively fiom othe Bureate of National Reconstruction, Government of 
Palastan, 


The sessoty ate marked by a rather free und frank exchan- 
ge of opimens. “They ore attended not only by Congress members bul 
also by local intellectuals and students, for whom they are parlicularly 


mportanl events, giving thei the opportunity to present reports at the 
sechon) meetings. 

The foreiin scholars who are usually present al the sessions Parti- 
cipate actively in the symposia and often give public lectures as well. 
They are mostly philosophers from the United States, Great Britain, 
West Germany, India, fran, Belgium and the United Arab Republic. The 
frst delegation of Soviet philosophers (the only representatives of the 
socialist countries) arrived in Pakistan in April 1956 to take part in the 
third session at Peshawar. 

Since then the Executive Committee of the Pakistan Philosophicat 
Congress has sent Soviet scholars yearly invitations; there were dele- 
gations from the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences at the 1957, 1960, 1961, 
1963, 1965, 1967 and 1968 sessions. 

The Central Institute of Islamic Research in Karachi, founded in 
1957, is responsible for the coordination of Islam:c studies. The leading 
Islamic studies centre is the Institute of Islamic Culture (Lahore.). 

The Institute of Islamic Custure, in Lahore, was set up in 1950 by 
the Governor General of Pakistan, Gulam Muhammad, at the suggestion 
of the prominent Islamic scholar Dr. Halifa Abdul Hakim, for the 
purpose of making the youth of Pakistan “fully conscious of their in- 
tellectual: .anid-moral: herhage" and showing the educated people that 

IsWigierxOutlook.and fundamental principles of Islam are pre-emin- 
aE “dolving human problems—social, political and econo: 


The first director of the Institute was H. A. Hakim. On his death in 
1959, he was succeeded by Prof. M.M. Sharif. In addition to its own 
journal, the monthly Thaka/at, it publishes about ten books annually. 
having since its foundation brought out more than 80 books and pamph- 
lets on Islam, plus the works of the Muslim thinkers Rumi, Ghazzali, 
Ibn Haldun, Saiyid Ahmad Khan and others. 

The Institute of Islamic Culture is financed by the central Govern- 
Ment of Pakistan (from which it receives Rs. 75,000 a year) and the 
West Pakistan Government (Rs. 25,000). lits publishing activities bring 
in a good deal of money; in 1963-1964 its book sales totalled 
Rs. 2,487,500. 

The Iqbal Academy (Karachi) was established in 1951, by the Iqbal 
Academy Act of Parliament, in order to popularise the philosophica, 
and poetical heritage of Muhammad Iqbal both within the country and 
outside its borders. 
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The president of Pakistan is the Iqbal Academy's potron-an-cliet and 
the Minister for Education, its president. Its viee-presidenl, treasurer 
and director are government appointees, aid its board iiclides a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Education and two others elected from 
among the Academy's life members. In 1965 the Acallemy hed 500 
members who paid Rs. 10 a year in dues, and 70 life members, so de- 
signated upon the payment of a lump sum of Rs. 150. 

The Academy receives an annual subsidy from the central Govern. 
ment of Pakistan of Rs. 25,000, while the income from its publications 
is another Rs. 10,000. 

These publications include a quarterly journal, /qbal Review, mo- 
nographs on the life and work of Iqbal, and translations of his works 
into Bengali, Pashto, Sindhi, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, German and 
English. 

The Academy's library of 3,500 volumes brings together all the 
works of Iqbal, as well as everything that has written about 
him. There is a plan to open a special Iqbal Museum in the near 
future. 

The Academy maintains contacts with foreign scientific insLitulions 
and societies, situated in Italy, Austria, the United States, West Germany 
and India, which engage in the study of Islamic culture. 

The Pakistan Institute of Human Relations, founded in 1955 by Dr. 
G. Jilani, is the first centre set up in Pakistan for research in 
sociology and social psychology. Its office is situated in Dacca. Its pre- 
sident is the vice-chancellor of Dacca Universily, and its director the 
head of the department of philosophy at the same universily. 

The teaching of sociology and social psychology was not started 
jn the universities of Pakistan until the 1950's. Since 1952 UNESCO has 
been sending experts there regularly to help develop those social scien- 
ces (D. Hollander of the Netherlands, J. Humlum of Denmark, J.S. Aird 
of the United States, Levi-Strauss, Bertrand, P. Bessaignet of France, 
and others). 

In their investigations the sociologists of Pakistan are guided by the 
following methodological principles:! 

1, The general approach must not be empirical, Lut philosophical 
and historical. Whereas in the United States, which is "a society with 
a highly developed technology", social phenomena are described 
statistically, in Pakistan "'statislical data is too limited to serve as a 
correct basis for social analysis." Empirical methods can serve their 
purpose only where there is a developed social theory.” 
eee 

, “The Soc} 
Her a I ial nasaeich in Baal Pokies, Buc Tee logy of East 


kistan . 
Pane Ibid., PP. 2: 3: 
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2. Social stuuhes must be performed by the Pakistanis themselves 
tis difficult for foreigners to understand the particulanties of Pakistan 
sociely. 

3. The contemporary life of modern Pak:stan cannot be comprehen- 
ded withoul examining “Muslim socielal mechamsm", and therefore it 
is essential lo “develop a sociology of Muslim sociely os such," 

4. In view of the country’s economic retardation and the limited 
written sources from which an idea can be gleaned as to the operation 
of the social machinery, Pakistan sociology in the immediate [uture will 
have to be confined largely to social anthropology.‘ 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHERS ON THE PAKISTAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS SESSIONS 


Third Session 


The third session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress held in 
April 1956 was attended by a Soviet delegation including ME. Omelyan- 
ovsky, member of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, I.M. Muminov, 
Corresponding Member of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, and Prof. 
K. M. Frolov. About two hundred people took part in the work of the 
third session; in addition to the Soviet delegation, it was attended by 
scholars from India, Iran, the United States and Canada. 

On April 11 the Soviet delegation arrived in Peshawar for the 
session. We were:tendered a very warm reception by its organtsers and 
the other delegates We would particularly like to acknowledge the 
; a sy’ the: leadership of the Congress, and above all the 
SRSSOC POE MM. Sharif. 

The session opened with the reading of the Quran and speeches of 
welcome. Then the business went over to the plenary meetings of the 
following four sections: (1) logic and metaphysics; (2) psychology and 
education; (3) moral and social philosophy; (4) the philosophy of rell- 
gion. There were also symposia on the themes “Nature and Purpose" 
and “Logical Positivism”. In addition the delegates gave public lectures. 
The Soviet scholars contributed papers on "Determinism and Quantum 
Mechanics" (M.E. Omelyanovsky), "Study of the History of Philosophy 
in the Uzbek S.S.R." (I. M. Muminov), and "The Materialist Under- 
Standing of the Process of Social Development" (K.M. Frolov). We might 
add that our papers, read at the plenary meetings to large audiences 
were received with great interest. The vice-chancello: of Peshawar 
University, Dr. Raziuddin Siddiqi, a professor of physics. who tool 


3 Jbid., p. 3. 
4 Ibid. p. 5. 
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the foor to discuss M.E. Omelyanovsky's paper, nolec the complexity 
of the subject and went at length into some of its fundamental points 
K.M. Frolov’s paper evoked many questicus reflecting the serious 
thought his listeners were giving to the principles which were set forth 
by the speaker. 

Prof Q. M. Aslam, as the chairman of the meeting, pointed up the 
value of the paper although, he said, he shared the views of Islam on the 
problems considered in it. There were many questions, too, after 
1.M. Muminov's report. 

We were deeply moved by the speech of the Indian philosopher, 
Prof. B.L. Atrya, with its impassioned appeal to the session. He urged 
the philosophers to leave their ivory towers and serve the people, to 
work for world peace and seek closer understanding between the phi- 
losophers of all lands. We would take exception only to Prof. Atrya’s 
premise that representatives of all philosophical trends should adopt a 
conciliatory attitude to their ideological opponents, for the interests of 
science and the duly of philosophers to society demand that scientific 
philosophical ideas be promoted and that reactionary views refuted by 
science be criticised. 

Dr. P. Schillp, an American philosophy professor, gave a lecture 
on Einstein. 

Considerable light was shed on the most widespread philosophical 
ideas and current problems of Pakistan's philosophers in the papers lhe 
members of the Philosophical Congress read at the third session. The 
Pakistani philosophers invited us to present our views on their papers. 
whether in letter form or through the press, and it is with pleasure that 
we shall now try to satisfy their request, hoping that these lines come 
to their attention. 

Quite a few of the papers by the Pakistani philosophers dealt with 
the major problems of social life and philosophy. Many were concerned 
with the history of Islam and essence of the Muslim world outlook. But 
the papers and speeches of the Pakistani scholars at this session bypas- 
sed the philosophical problems of natural science; the same may also be 
said of the first and second sessions. As one of the delegates remarked 
to us, in Pakistan today natural science and study of the general | laws 
of the the development of nature are still not receiving the attention they 
‘should, a fact which {s bound to have adverse effects on the general 
state of philosophical thought in the country. 

The problems posed by the Pakistani philosophers at the session 
were viewed by them from the positions of idealism and the religious 
philosophy of Islam. A good example of that was the speech of the 
general president of the session, M. Aslam, professor of psychology 
at the University of Karachi, on the subject of ‘The Foundations of 
Peace". What happened at one of our get-togethers with the Pakistani 
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scholars sheds further light on Prof. Aslam’s general outlook. Prof. Aslam 
presented) one of our party with a copy of the Quran, accompanying 
the et with the words, ‘This is my dialectical matenalism.” 

But we were in full agreement with Prof. Aslam when he said 
that the sulyect of peace, while being mainly a talking point for heads 
of State and politicians, could not be placed outside the competency ol 
philosophers and, broadly, of specialists in all branches of the social 
sciences. “The subject has assumed such urgency and importance, has 
become so large in scope and significance," he declared, “‘that Nearly 
everybody—and rightly—feels called upon to deal with it.... The pro- 
hlem of war and peace needs the combined wisdom of the philesophes 
and the social scientist. It needs a great deal else.’ 

In his deliberations on the place of wars in the history of mankind, 
Prof. Aslam unfortunately did not go into the the causes of wars, rooted 
in the exploiting system of antagonistic societies. Such analysis would 
have clarified many things and explained why, for instance, the 
peace plans of Rousseau, Bentham, Kant and the other great men 
mentioned by the professor in his speech did not produce practical 
results. 

Prof. Aslam made some interesting observations on the activity of 
such peace-making institutions as the League of Nations and the United 
Nations Organisation. The conclusion to be drawn from the work oi 
these institutions, he said, is that “complete success may yet be far off. 
But the fact that it is possible to succeed cannot be doubted." 

“He (man.—Authors) is not going to be the unwept and un- 
sung victim of physical forces which his own curiosity has let loose 


around hi," Said Prof. Aslam, and we cannot but agree again with 
him. 


Tertiice: to the work of the League of Nations and the Unit- 
if Organisation, Prof. Aslam noted, ‘The League »f Nations 
may have disappeared through moral inanity. The United Nations may 
seem to be not as united as it should be.” 

We would add that the League of Nations crumbled up because 
it was a poor instrument of peace. The Untied Nations is truly not as 
united as it should be. 

Commenting on the movement of peace supporters, who, he cor- 
rectly noted, represent the most diversified walks of life and ideologies, 
Prof, Aslam dwelt most of all on the peace plans of the groups that are 
United around one or another religious creed. Here he outlined the 
characteristic features of a peace plan which, in his opinion, would suit 
followers of Islam. 

Prof. Aslam considered the problems of war and peace chielly 
from a psychological standpoint. “As wars begin in the minds of men,” 
he said, “it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace musi be 
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built.“ In his view, psychology has much lo contribule to the solution 
of the problems of peace. 

However, Prof. Aslam seemed rather pessimistic himsell about the 
effectiveness of this means of maintaining the peace, lor, as he put il, 
such knowledge of the problems of peace as psychology has iv giier 
“will have instrumental value only—the value of a tool. ‘Vill the tool 
ever be used? is a question the psychologist has no means of answering. 
The use of a psychological or any olher tool with which peace can be 
achieved depends on other men, men who wield great power in the 
groups they lead....'' To further the “science of peace”, Prof. Aslam 
suggested thal ideological groups, religious and non-religious, all over 
the world join forces and set up an organisation whose task§ and nature 
he described as follows: "...1 would wish again and again to see this 
organisation come inlo being through the goodwill and love of peace 
of individual men and women and groups, who should volunteer both 
their time and their money for the intellectual treatment of the problem 
of peace. I do not believe that such individuals and such groups cannot 
be found. If they cannot be found, then, alas], our hopes for peace are 
doomed.” 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Aslam did nol say anything in his 
speech about the great role of the people in the struggle for peace and 
did not analyse the recent international situation from that stanapoint. 
The growing scope and strength of the peoples’ movement for peace 
and for the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons of mass annihila- 
tion, the activity of the World Peace Council, the fight the Soviet Union 
and other peace-loving states have pul up for peace have certainly 
helped to relax inlernalional tensions. The significance of the peoples’ 
efforts to advance the cause of peace and prevent war is enhanced 
today by the existence of the world socialist system vis-a-vis the world 
capitalist system. In addition to the socialist countries, many other 
peace-abiding states are taking a sland against war. Quile a few of the 
once colonial countries have now created their own sovereign slates 
Forces are springing up right in the capitalist countries, ready lo fight 
for peace. Under these conditions, wars are no longer inevitable, and 
can be prevented. 

Prof. Govinda Chandar Dev, president of the logic and metaphysics 
section at the third session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress, made 
the philosophy of the future the subject of his address. He ventured 
the opinion that “our age 1s hostile to philosophy” and that “in Our 
times philosophy is generally taken to occupy a small corner in a blind 
alley of science.” 

If he had in mind modern positivism and the basic principles and 
conclusions of that school, he was undoubtedly right. But Prof. Dev 
ignored the philosophy of dialectical materialism, while honouring its 
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represeutahives, as he repeatedly assured us in our talks together, Dia- 
leclical materialism ts the scientific philosophy of our times, the philo- 
sophy which has overcome the basic shortcomings of previous philosoph- 
ical systems (their isolation from life, the reflective nature of the old 
metaphysical materialism, the unscientific, >, Speculative nature of idealism, 
the exaltation of speculative as” against scientific deductions). 1 has 
demonstrated I!s value as an instrument of scientitic knowledge, as the 
method which runs through all the sciences of nature and suciety and 
is In turn becoming richer in content with the development of those 
sciences, as the philosophy which has accomplished the highest synthesis 
so far of all the achievements of human thought. 

. Ina happy marriage of science and philosophy I find the future 
of man, who might otherwise crumble into dust under the pressure of 
fleadly engines of destruction like the nuclear weapons.” The union of 
science and philosophy, Prof. Dev went on, offers the key to the future 
of man “who knows how to fly in the air like the birds and to swim 
in water like the fishes, but not how to live on earth." 

We can understand what Prof. Dev is looking for. He is looking for 
a philosophy that will link man's higher spiritual aspirations with posi- 
live scientific knowledge and the practical tasks of the development of 
society, for one equally far from the old philosophy with its disregard 
for science and from the modern positivists with their rejection of an 
integrated philosophy. We believe that we have found such a philos- 
ophy; it is dialectical and historical materialism. 

Prof. Dev was unquestionably right when he said that the greatest 
Philosophers of the world were always synthetic thinkers. He mentioned 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and. others; we would add to the roll 
tha, ithé great philosophers Marx, Engels and Lenin, whose 
bsent the fullest and most scientific expression > thal synthe- 
tic tendency in the development of philosophy for which Prof. Dev 
called. 

According to Prof. Dev, the philosohy of the future will be cha- 
racterised by its synthesis of: (1) intellect and intuition, or in his words, 
sclence and religion, (2) materialism and spiritualism and (3) a mate- 
rialistic and splritualistic attitude to life. In the light of this conception, 
Prof. Dev sought to clarify a number of philosophical categories ancl 
analyse the conflicls between ‘sense and reason” and “matter and 
spirit", noting that for sense, reality is change and process; and for 
reason, stability and durability. 

One of the points Prof. Dev particularly tried to make in his paper 
was that there is no real gulf between sense and reason, matter and 
spirit. The essence of the spirit is constancy; of matter, change; synthesis 
of sense and reason through intultion tells us that reality is al one and 
the same time material and spiritual, that it is just as changeable as it 
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is durable. This was the leitmotiv of Prof. Dews philesophy, anil, 
accordingly, ‘to have a true perspective of really. we must bot merely 
spiritualise matter, but also materialise spirit.” 

Prof. Dev's attempl to arrive at a definition of maiter stemmed 
from the refuted approach of Ostwald's energism. Matter, he said 
“is no other than energy in different ditections.” He took his substan. 
tiation from modern science, claiming among other things that’ the 
theory of relativity “by welding together space and time has taken 
away the last vestige of durability in matter. If lime is the fourth dimen. 
sion of space as it is made out, the so-called stable world of things 
becomes automatically reduced to an endless chain of events und ceases 
to be solid." 

Prof. Dev's theory of knowledge was idealistic; taking olf from 
Bergson he stressed the limitations of sense and reason and the need 
to believe in supra-logical intuition which ‘retains in it the brilliance. of 
both sense and reason minus their defects." 

The efforts of Prof. Dev and other Pakistani philosophers to 
reconcile science and religion, reason and faith had a very archaic ring. 
Paying homage to intuition, Prof. Dev said, “in having objectivity, it 
goes all the way with sense, in having necessity it goes all the way 
with reason; but in having these two characters simultaneously, it trans- 
cends them both.... Intellect and intuition, reason and faith. science 
and religion, meet to their mutual satisfaction and advantage.” 

We have spoken here only of the main trend of Prof. Dev's papel; 
it abounds in true and interesting ideas on which we cannot dwell here 
for reasons of space. We shall confine ourselves to a few remarks on the 
basic conceptions of the paper. 

Prof. Dev draws no distinction between metaphysical materialism 
and dialectical materialism. What he has to say about the exaggera- 
tions of materialism, the limitations of sensory experience unrelated lo 
reason, the one-sidedness of Aristotle's logic, and many other things is 
perfectly true—but not of dialectical materialism. Dialectical materialism 
achieves the highest union of sense, reason and experience, an.i is thus 
able to resolve the conflicts which arise in the course of man's contacts 
with the real world and which, as Prof. Dev correctly notes, cannot be 
resolved either by the old philosophies or by modern positivism. It must 
be remembered that dialectical materialism does not see a gulf between 
matter and spirit, The contrast between matter and spirit, experience 
and thought must not be exaggerated and made a metaphysical one. 
Gnosiologically we do oppose matter to spirit and materialism to ideal- 
ism, and this is essential—but only within the limits of the basic philo- 
sophical problem of what is primary, matter or spirit. Thought is a func- 
tion of the brain and the brain is the highest product of matter, and sO 
thought or spirit can no more be separated from matter than they can 
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| te nlentified with at) The absolute opposshon of matter to apirit or af 
tung to thought outmiute of the context of thus fundamental prublem of 
philosophy is contrary toe the scientific facts and highly erronecus. These 
ideas on the true relationship between matter end spirit were set forth 
hy Lenin in tus famous beok Materialisian and Empirio-Criticism 
In that book Lenin, hke Marx and Engels before him, disposed of 
al) atlenipis to teconcile matenaben and idealism as untenable. We 
believe that il the philosophers of Pakistan were better acquainted with 
dialectical materialism and especally Leon's bouk Mafertalism and 
Empirio-Critictan, that would cleas up mony philosophical problems. 
We are not asking any of the philosuphem we talked to in Pakistan to 
adopt chalectical materiaham as a kind of new scnpture, but we would 
like them to acquaint themselves with uur philusophy, so to say, ot firat 
hand, and so fortify our discussions and arguments. Were our opponent 
in the discussion at Dacca University, for instance, really familiar with 
the principles of dialectical materialism, he would hardly have claimed 
as he did that the new physics had rejected material:sm because it had } 
broken up the alom, replaced it by the electron and othe; elementary 
particles, and so on. Our opponent did not know that. from the stand- 
Point of dialectical materialism, matter is reducible not to atoms alone 
(contrary the position of the old, mechanical materialism). In Materia- 
lism and Empirio-Criticism Lenin showed that the electron 1s just as 
inexhaustible as, the atem and exposed the idealistic claims that matter 
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had disappeared. Matter | is a Bhilccophical concept to designate an 
objective:xé E: 


F or the electro: and other particles by ner physics merely 
offers additional proof of the truth. of dialectical matersalism 1t is unfor- 


lunate that in the social sciences programmes followed :n the higher 
schools of Pakistan the names of Marx, Engels and Lenin figure only 
as exponents of the science of economics and as political leaders, and 
not once as philosophers, which is a serious omission, in our opinion. 

In characterising the views of the philosophers of Pakistan, we can 
hardly fail to mention Iqbal, without, of course, the least pretence ‘at 
anything more than a most cursory examination of his views. The great 
poet and philosopher Muhammad Iqbal affilated his philosophical ideas 
with Islam. He was a great political leader who was often called the 
Spiritual father of Pakistan. In 1932 he represented India at the Round 
Table Conference in London convened to work out the Indian consti- 
tution. 

Iqbal's point of departure was the Quran: the world was created by 
God, and was in constant change. Iqbal appealed to God as the embo- 
diment of supreme justice, and to this idea of God he subordinated his 
theory of man as the highest form of being, his theory of life as action, 
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and his theory of society. According to him, dhe most petfect man was 
he who could draw near to God without being drawn inte dum. but 
rather drawing God into himself. The human ego must slive fo accon- 
plish this and come near to God, the frees! being of all, The eternity 
of life lies in contest, he said, and through contest the individual achie- 
ves immortality and conquers space and time. He formulated the motto 
of the ideal society and the ideal state us Equahty, Solidunty and 
Liberty. He opposed private property, which created “kings and beg- 
gars"; everything belonged to God and hence tu sociely and the state, 
which were to be based on the principles of the Quran. Such was 
Iqbal’s basic social concept. 

It is clear {rom the above thal Iqbal spoke from idealislic philosmph- 
ical positions, although there were many realistic elements in_ his 
philosophy. He objected to materialism, bul did not wage the active 
campaign against Marxism and the Soviet syslem attributed to him by 
a section of Pakistan's press. 

"A clue to Iqbal’s ideas may be found in his trilogy known as 
Lenin, Angel's Song and God's Command, in which the poet 
expressed feelings of gratitude to the great leader. He says that after 
death Lenin came face to face with the God he had refused to accept 
in life; Lenin asked, ‘Where is the Man whose God Thou art? For the 
East, gods are the whites of Europe; for the West, gods are shining 
dollarst" He turned to God with these words: 


Thou art All Powerful and Just, but in Thy world 
The lot of the hapless labourer is very hard! 
When will this boat of Capitalism be wrecked? 
Thy world is waiting for the Day of Reckoning! 


Then the angels said to God: 

O Painter Divine, Thy painting is still lacking in something. 
Lying in ambush for mankind are the libertine, 

the theologian, the leader and the monk; 
In Thy Universe the old order still continueth! 

God found Lenin's words to be just, and commanded the angels 
“to burn every ear of corn in the field, which is not used as food 
for the cultivator", to “give the humble sparrow strength to fight 
the falcon,” to smash "the glass-blower's workshop" of modern 
civilisation.! 

Iqbal’s work, his poems in Urdu, Parsee, and Punjabi, awail our sludy. 
We were presented with a colleclion of his works which we have placed 
in the custody of the Institute of Philosophy of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, where an intensive study is to be undertaken of the Jife and 
activity of this great man who loved his people and extolled his home- 
land and its fight for freedom. 


1S.A Vahid, Iqbal, His Art and Thought, p. 116. 
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In spite of ditierances on the fundamental philosophies! problems 
which came up fer discussion with the particpants in the session as well 
a6 other Pakiitant uvtellectuals (with whom, by the way, we hed many 
involings), we want lo say most emphatically here that no improper 
rematks were made against our world outlook of Wevlogy. in fact, many 
of of interlocutars, even those who did not share uur philosuphical 
views expressed respect for lor the philosophy of dialectical materia: 
ligin. 

It is our impression that we succeeded in arousing interest among 
the scholars of Pakistan in dialectical and historical materialism; it is all 
the more gratifying in that for many scholars we probably represented 
(heir first chance to hear a living Marxist exposition and to engage in 
first-hand discussions with Soviet philosophers. Nur can one overem- 
phasise the significance of the fact, of course, that the world outlepk ol 
the nalion which has built socialism and created a powertul Soviet state, 
one of the mainstays of whose policy ts respect for the independence 
of other states and other peoples, cannot but evoke the keenest interest 
on the part of Pakistan‘s intelligentsia. 

It gave our delegation great pleasure to see how interested the 
people of Pakistan were in all aspecis of life in the Soviet Union, in 
the economic and cultural achievements of the Soviet people. 

We were acquainted with the work of the Peshawar, Punjab and 
Dacca Universities, visited the University of Karachi and several rese- 
arch institutes there. went to a number of secondary schols, spoke at 
receptio ) Organised in honour of the Soviet philosophers’ delegation, 
wer Guests of professors, teachers and various public figures, talked 
toupedple: tnvall- walks of Ife, and wherever we went, whomever we met, 
We saw a sincere desire to learn more about the Soviet people. their hfe, 
their factories and collective farms, their philosophy, system of educa- 
tlon, Moscow University, and so forth. 

On saying goodbye to us, our hosts assured us they would cherish 
the memory of their meetings with us, and we could feel that their 
words came straight from their hearts. They told us about their impres- 
sions of their meetings with other Soviet scholars and artists who had 
visited Pakistan previously, and asked us to pass on the message that 
they would like our artists to come not only to Karachi, but to other 
cities in Pakistan as well and that they would welcome more frequent 
Visits by Soviet musicians and actors. They also asked us to transmit 
their greetings to scientists, art workers, and young people in the Sdviet 
Union. They said many other kind things we would gladly quote if space 
permitted. 

The people ol Pakistan love and admire Russian music and litera- 
ture, especially classical. They know Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky 
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and Gorky. We regret that they do not know contemporary Soviet 
writers as well. 

The talk we had with members of the Institute of Islamic Culture 
made a particularly deep impression on us. We were cordially received 
by our venerable hosts. The long discussion that ensued turned mainly 
on problems of religion and philosophy. We might say that there we 
saw with our own eyes how freedom-loving, democratic ideas can become 
interlocked in peculiar ways with religious concepts. Bul we were 
convinced once again that differences in the outlook of the peoples of 
different countries with different social, economic and political systems 
do not rule out the possibility of their working together for peace, 
democratic institutions, and progress, against war, colonialism and the 
other ulcers of modern capitalist civilisation. 

We were highly stimulated by our excursions to the ancient cuflu- 
ral- monuments of Pakistan, the delightful old buildings of its towns, the 
picturesque and unexcelled Shalimar Gardens, the magnificent tomb 
of Jahangir in Lahore, the museums with their rare collections of 
Miniatures and ancient bronze and stone statues. We were sorry that 
time was short and we could not get more than a cursory view of 
things. 

But our most lasting impression will be that of the talented and 
industrious Pakistan people, all of whose deeds and thoughts bespeak 
an insatiable desire for freedom, and just pride in their country and its 
newly-gained independence. The people of Pakistan, like people all over 
the world, want to live in peace with other nations. They are working 
hard to consolidate the sovereignty and independence of their mother- 
land and remove all obstacles in the way of its economic and cultural 
advancement. 

The Soviet people share the desire of the people of Pakistan and 
other countries for peace, freedom and a happy life. 


* * * 


The visit of our small group of Soviet philosophers to Pakistan, our 
participation in the third session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress, 
and our personal contacts with many representatives of the country's 
intellectual life offer convincing proof of the usefulness of such exchan- 
ges and show how instructive meetings between scientists and intellec- 
tuals of different countries can indeed be. Despite serious differences 
and sometimes even irreconcilable contradictions in outlook, the exchan- 
ges of opinion and lively discussions broaden their viewpoints and 
enrich all those who take part in the get-togethers. Usually, aside from 
differences, there is also some common ground where all participants 
in the international scientific forums can meet and get close. We are 
glad to note that all the Pakistani sholars and intellectuals whom it 
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was oul pleasure to meet are concerned, like the Soviet people, with 
the problems of the peacelul coexistence of nations, social progress, and 
steady, tnuinterrupted economic and cultural development. 


M.E. Omelyanovsky, LM, Muminov, 
K.M. Frolov 


Repr:nted from Voprosy filosofli 
(“Problems of Philosophy"), No. 6, 1956 


Fourth Session 


The fourth session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress took place 
from February 15 to 17, 1957, in the city of Dacca, East Pakistan. 

It was attended by schulars from the U.S.S.R., India, the U.S.A., 
Canada, Egypt and other countries. In addition to philosophers, there 
were also many sociologists, psychologists, historians, Pakistani uni- 
versity teachers and representatives of various scientific, religious and 
other organisations. 

All the delegates and visitors from other countnes, ourselves inclu- 
ded, were warmly received by the secretary of the Congress, Prof. 
G. Ch. Dev, He and Prof. M.M. Sharif, president of the Congress, paid us 
a visit the very day we arrived, greeting us as dear guests and wishing 
us success and well-being. 

The fourth session was devoted to two subjects: (1) The Nature of 
Social Dynamics and (2) Reason and Faith. It was marked by great 
activity on: the. part of the delegates. The plenary meetings, symposia 
and ather-gection Meetings were well attended. Aside from their parti- 
atior Sin the Congress meetings, the Indian, Soviet and American 

legates gave public lectures for their fellow delegates and invited 
guests, and also for the faculty and students of the universities and 
other higher schools. 

The session focused the attention of wide circles of Pakistan's public 
and was followed with keen interest by the intelligentsia and student 
youth. 

At the Dacca University, after a reading from the Quran and an 
inaugural speech by the university's vice-chancellor, the Chief Jus- 
tice of East Pakistan, Amin Ahmad, pronounced the fourth session open. 
Flower garlands were presented to the members of the presidium and 
the Congress president, Prof. Sharif. Prof. Dev took the floor to introduce 
the foreign delegates and visitors, and they each made short speeches. 
On behalf of the philosophers of the Soviet Union, the delegate from 
the U.S.S.R. wished the session success in its work and expressed con- 
fidence that joint discussions of current philosophical problems by 
scholars from different countries would strengthen cultural ties hetweea 
the peoples of those countries, promote mutual understanding and coope- 
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ration in advancing philosophical thought, and contribute to the gene- 
ral movement for world peace. 

A.K. Brohi, who presided at the fourth session, gave a talk, and he 
was followed by the president of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress. 
M.M. Sharif. 

The speakers at the symposium on reason and faith were Athar 
Rasheed, principal of the Government College (Quetta), Kazimuddin 
Ahmad, professor of the department of philosophy and psychology 
at Dacca University, Prof. Abdul Qayyum of the Islamia College 
(Peshawar), and M. Hye, principal of the Rajshahj Government 
College. 

At the symposium on the nature of social dynamics, the speakers 
were Prof. K.G. Newman of the Dacca University political science depart- 
ment, Dr. S.M.H. Zaidi of Karachi University, B.A. Dar of the Institute 
of Islamic Culture (Lahore), Prof. K.M. Jamil, head of the department 
of philosophy at the University of Rajshahl, and Prof. Fazlur Rahman of 
the department of philosophy of the Sind Muslim College (Karachi). 
president of the Congress section on the philosophy of religion. 

The following lectures were delivered before large audiences of 
guests, university professors and students: Prof. Goheen of Stanford 
University in the United States, on the Philosophy of History; Prof. 
V.F. Beresinev of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences Institute of Philo- 
sophy on the Moving Forces of Social Development, the Indian dele- 
gates, on the Nature of Philosophy and The Individual and Culture. 
The Soviet delegate also presented a paper “Determinism and Teleolo- 
gy". prepared for the Congress by Prof. T. I. Oizerman of Moscow 
University. 

In the papers of the Pakistani philosophers, social philosophy. 
psychology, metaphysics and the philosophy of religion were viewed 
from the positions of idealism and the religious philosophy of 
Istam. 

It is generally known that in countries like Indonesia and Pakistan. 
the Ideology of Islam has for quite a long time now played’a distinct 
role in the movement against colonialism and for national equality and 
sovereignty, and that it is still very important in the life of those 
countries. 

The predominance of that ideology has greally influenced the 
development of the spiritual life of Pakistan, its philosophical science 
Included. 

In his paper on the state and tasks of philosophy, A.K. Brom, presi- 
dent of the fourth session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress, voiced 
the opinion thal philosophy had relinquished its former role as a source 
of wisdom and humanitarianism, that it had forfeited its influence in 
the modern world and ceased to be the lodestar of mankind. Instead, 
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it had become an academic science teaching peuple the meaning and 
use of concepts. 

Speaking of the reasons for this condition of philosophy today, 
Brohi said that the preceding centuries had been described, among 
others by Carlyle, as centuries of faith, whereas our century was frankly 
aknowledged to be an age of scepticism and atheism, an age marked 
lost’ its virility and essence and been divided up into difterent 
branches: epistemology, phenomenology, logic, etc. To be sure, the 
emergence of these important branches of the science of philosophy 
did bespeak a measure of progress, ‘ut, continued Brohi, one could 
not help regretting the loss ol the knack of vital synthesis. The task 
now was a restore philosophy’s vitality and give it back its proper 
place. 

A.K. Brohi went on to describe the role played in the history of 
philosophy by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and, finally, James. Man- 
kind, he said, was indebted to Kant for having sel the limils of human 
knowledge. But the agnosticism Kant defined was a mere passing phase 
in the history of the development of human thought. If man wanted to 
reach a higher level of understanding, he would have to break down 
the close bounds of his present consciousness, which views the world 
of conceptual knowledge as the only plane of experience on which } 
consciousness can function. Philosophy would have to achieve a new | 
synthesis of reason and spirit, and regenerate and reconstruct life 
accordingly. 

Philosophy must teach us how to light up the world of experience 
with the rays of the spirit and lift mankind oul of the moral and ) 
intellectual decline into which It has lapsed. Philosophy must be the © 
midwife of man’s second birth into the world of the spirit. Now was the 
time for it to be made an instrument of man's further spiritual evolu- 
tion. 

The title of Prof, K.G. Newman's. paper was Social Dynamics: Pola- 
rilies and Equilibrium in the State, and it stated its problem as the 
search for political and constitutional stability in the midst of soci- 
ally dynamic forces. From his short survey of past history, the 
speaker drew the conclusion that whal Plato and Aristotle had once 
Postulated about the stale and society not being able lo exist with- 
Out functional classes and their harmonious cooperation in the 
interests of social peace was still indefeasible and true for the pres- 
ent day. 

The French Revolution had advanced the concepls of liberty anc 
equalily and wed them to the concept of fraternity. Tieedom and 
equality were mutually exclusive, in the speaxer's opinion, and so it 
devolved upon fraternity to reconcile the two, Thomas Hobbes conside- 
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red force the only language the passions heeded, however. The triangle 
of liberty, equality and fraternily therefore had to be supported by 
force and made a rectangle. 

After examining various forms of government (monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy), Prof. Newman concluded that the most desirable irom the 
standpoint of the satisfaction of all human neeiJs and the stability ol 
society was a constitutional government combining all four panciples: 
The true art of successful government was finding a dynamic equilibrium 
in the given situation al the given time. ; 

Prof. Newman's attempt to outline the foundations oi social 
dynamics went no further than general abstractions. There was practt- 
cally no analysis of concrete forms of government rule. The Severe! 
tendency was lo justify modern class relations in tte capitalist countries 
and bourgeois democracy, the latter being allegedly capable of ae 
the stability of the state and social progress by maintaining an equilt- 
brium of social forces. : 

Prof. Goheen of the United States brought an idealistic seston 
to the subject of the philosophy of history. The speaker began by ee 
that the problems of the philosophy of history, very important and sas 
Plicated problems today, were being elaborated in the light of diate : 
historical and sociological conception. Historical events were differently 
interpreted by different philosophers and only the fulure could say 
which of their appraisals was correct. Historical knowledge was there 
fore rather relative. saat 

Prof. Goheen's efforts to analyse the problems of the philosophy i 
history laid bare the inability of modern idealism to explain the ane 
of historical development. That idealism rests on the position of socio 
Bical agnosticism and denies the very possibility of knowing and using 
the objective laws of social development. a6 

Many of the papers and speeches of the delegates were snes 
by the ideas of modern neo-Freudianism, positivism and other trends © 
subjective idealism. 

The philosophy of religion and philosophy of Islam were Ser a 
big place in the deliberations. The paper “Philosophy and Religion by 
Dr. K.M. Jamil proceeded from the idealistic premise thal philosophy 
and religion were not distinctly differentiated fields. In the opinion of 
Dr. Jamil, modern science tended increasingly to admit the existence of 
fields of knowledge lying beyond the reach of science, whereas phi- 
losophy did not countenance that view. Speaking of scientists who tnied 
so hard to interpret religious experience in close connection with physt- 
cal and social realities, Dr. Jamil said that the interest of scientists in 
religion was giving new hope to those who wanted to emancipale 
humanity from the growing influence of materialism. Encouraged by the 
idealistic conclusions of certain scientists, conclusions which are powel- 
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less to explain the new problems of science, Dr. Jamil voiced the hope 
thal this would lead to an alliance of philosophy and religion. 

Dr. Jamil condemned the fanaticism, intolerance and persecution 
of scientists in the Middle Ages. He asserted that Muslim philosophers 
had done more than any others to explain the nature of the real world, 
and that it was precisely the influence of Muslim philosophy on Europe 
that had bolstered the spirit of rationalism there. 

He then went on to speak of the role and significance of Islamic 
mysticism, which he called the sole and unique road to true knowledge. 
He pointed out that Islam was regarded by Pakistani philosophers not 
merely as a religious philosophy, but more as a sort of umversal 
ideology encompassing all aspects of the social, political and spiritual 
life of society—as the philosophical basis of all human activity. 

The great activity Pakistani philosophers, sociologists, cultural and 
religious historians have displayed in their efforts to spread the study 
of and popularise the ideology of Islam merits special attention. Soviet 
scholars—philosophers and Orientalists—who are engaged in the study 
of the development of Arab philosophy and Islam, must acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the key points of that ideology, examine its 
contemporary status and its role in countries with Muslim popula- 
tions. 

Soviet philosopher V.F. Berestnev read a paper entitled “On the 
Moving Forces of Social Development”. Although it differed in its 
underlying ideological position and in the fundamental problems it 
posed from the papers and speeches of the other delegates, the paper 
was received with profound interest and proper respect for Soviet 
Scientific achievements, 

Both during and after the session the Soviet delegates were given 
the opportunity to meet and confer with Pakistani scholars, heads of 
higher educational establishments, students and other representatives of 
the country's intelligentsia. 

In the course of our long talk with Prof. M. M. Sharif, President of 
the Pakistan Philosophical Congress, on the state of philosophical science 
in Pakistan and its prospects, we particularly highlighted the need to 
strengthen contacts between the philosophers of Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union. Prof. Sharif said the philosophers of Pakistan attached the highest 
importance to the participation of the Soviet philosophical delegation in 
the work of the Congress sessions, and urged that such contacts, which 
Promoted cooperation between the philosophers of neighbouring coun- 
tries, be strengthened. 

Prof. Sharif noted that the scholars of Pakistan were greatly inte- 
rested in the U.SS.R. and wished to acquaint themselves with the state 
and prospects of science and higher education in the U.S.S.R. They also 
wanted to know more about our study of Arab philosophy, Islam, and 
SO on. 
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We found our informal talks with scholars and students highly 
tiluminating. Through them we had the opportunity to share our views 
on problems of theory; they gave us a better idea of the development 
of philosophy and theory as well as the conditions for scientinc work 
in Pakistan, and its progress in the fields of public education, hlterature, 
art, etc. 

After the session in Dacca, we went to Lahore lo observe the sy- 
stem of teacher and student training at the university and the teaching 
of philosophy and other subjects there. We had many meetings with the 
members of the philosophy faculties of Lahore University and the Gov- 
ernment College; on one occasion we exchanged views on various 
problems of philosophy, psychology, logic, and so on. Our hosts ex- 
pressed great interest in the study of the history of philosophy under 
way in the U.S.S.R., especially the history of Arab philosophy, and also 
the study of psychology, Paviov's ideas, our leaching of logic, etc. We 
were told that the university programme for the study of philosophy 
now.included a course acquainting st nting students \ with the foundations Of di- 
alectical materialism along with the other philosophical ‘systems, 

We answered many questions, from the faculty inembers and also 
from the students, about the Soviet system of training scientific and 
pedagogical personnel, the problems on which Soviel philosophers were 
working, psychology, sociology, logic in the Soviet Union. etc. 

Great interest was expressed in the status of scientists and teachers 
in the U.S.S.R., the organisation of their scientific and social activities, 
their material position, their teaching and research loads, etc. 

It was our pleasure to meet with scientists, students and journalists 
in Pakistan. We must say that these sections of the intelligentsia play 
an important role in Pakistan’s social life and exert a great influence on 
other seclions of the population. The country's young intellectuals 
show a high degree of social and political activity. This is particularly 
true of the students of East Pakislan, who are taking part in the strug- 
gle for the democralisation of their country, the improvement of the 
people's living conditions, in the struggle for peace. 

We would be: remiss if we did not acknowledge the interest the 
Pakistani scholars and heads of the Philosophical Congress showed in 
the Soviet delegation and the solicitude and courtesy with which they 
surrounded us ali during our stay in Dacca and Lahore. 

The main conclusion lo which this summary of the work of the 
fourth session and our activity there points is that our visit and parti- 
cipation in thal session were undoubtedly useful. As a result, we strength 
ened our ties with the philosophers of Pakistan and also India and the 
other countries represented at the session. Particularly important was 
the establishment of contacts with students of the philosophy of Islam; 
these will help Soviet scholars to arrive at a deeper and closer acquain- 
lance with the role, influence and evolution of this ideology, 50 popular 
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and dafhiential an all apheres of the social and private tife of the peop 
les of the counties of the East, especially Pakiitan Iidonesis. the Aral 
counties. The proceedings of the sveneion, paper by the Pakistani phi- 
lsopher ond others publications on the philsauphy of the Hast should 
be made an object of careful study by the philosupbers and Grentalists 
uf the Soviet Uimon, 

The contacts we have mode should be strengthened ond developed 
in future. The purlicipation of Soviet philosophers in the next sessions 
of the Congress is much te be desired. The composition of future de- 
legations should include Orientaliuts specialising in the philesophies of 
Islam, Buddhism, etc. 

Important factors in achieving closer rolutions and understanding 
are the encouragement of visits from the scholars of Pukistat (also India, 
Indonesia and other countries of the East) to the U.S.S.R., longer trips 
by Soviet Philosophers, psychologists, students of law and sociologists 
to Pakistan, India and other countries, and the organisation of the 
Systematic exchange of publications between the countries. 


V. F. Beresinev 


Reprinted from 
Voprosy filosofli, No. 5, 1957 


Eighth Session 

The eighth session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress met in 
Karachi from January 11 to 14, 1961. The forelgn countries represented 
by delegates included the USSR, US.A., UAR. India, West Germany 
Belgium, France, Ceylon and the Lebanon. This session stood out from 
the previous sessions convened annually in Pakistan in respect to the 
greater number of participants it attracted and the wider publicity gi- 
ven it inside the country. 

The work of the session was divided among the same four sections 
as in previous years: logic and metaphysics; philosophy and religion; 
Psychology and education; morals and sociology. There were two ge- 
neral symposia on problems of the national character and the methodo- 
logy of psychology. 

The keynote of the session was the idea that a great responsibility 
devolves upon philosophers in our times of enormous discoveries in the 
Datural sciences and urgent social problems in the countries of the 
world. "We cannot roll back the wheels of time," said Dr. B. A. Hashmi, 
vice-chancellor of the University of Karachl, in his speech of welcame 
to the delegates. “We cannot work as If there had been no advance of 
science, no industrial revolution, no nuclear technology and space rock- 
etry, no dissolution of the stagnated order of things.” 
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On the whole, contemporary Pakistani’ philosophy is chatacteruied 
by its idealistic, religious Islamic trend onented on some of the lore. 
most philosophical idealists of the West. The Pakistam philosophers con- 
stantly referred to Henri Bergson, Samuel Alexander, John Dewey, 
William James, Alfred Whitehead, Bertrand Russell and other Western 
scholars. According to some ol the speakers, the yrowth of materialism 
was leading to moral and spiritual anarchy. As opposed to materialism, 
they called for an alliance of religion, philosophy and science, with 
religion re:nforced by a rational an: pragmalt:c philosophy taking a 
leading role in this alliance. 

But life goes ahead, and despite the overall idealist trend, the eighth 
session, like the seventh before it (which the author of these lines 
also attended), showed that elements of materialism were beginning lo 
appear sometimes inadvertently, at other times deliberately, in the work 
of the Pakistani scholars, especially the younger ones. One of the 
speakers made the progressive point, for instance, that religious, biolo- 
tical, racial and language factors could not be considered decisive to 
the formation of national character. During the discussions on the 
methodology of psychology there was considerable criticism of the 
premises of logical positivism and Freudianism, which many of the Pa- 
kistani scholars judged to be groundless and of little use to the science 
of psychology. 

On the other hand, ‘both they and their foreign guests at the ses- 
sion stressed the importance of I. P. Pavlov’s contributions to psycho- 
logy. 

The leaning towards progressive modern philosophical thought 
was also felt in the way the speeches of the Soviet scholars were re- 
ceived. Whether the subject was national character, changes in the so- 
cial structure of the U.S.S.R., the development of psychology in the 
U.S.S.R., or our work in the field of Oriental philosophy, our papers in- 
variably drew large and interested audiences and innumerable questions 
from the floor, 

Our talks with the prominent Pakistani philosophers M. M. Sharif, 
M. Hamiduddin, G. Ch. Dev, F. Rahman, S. Z. Chaudhury and other 
enriched our Insight into modern Pakistan philosophy. Many scholars 
expressed regrets that so few Soviet philosophical works were avail- 
able in English trandlation, hampering acquaintance with them. 

After the session, the Soviet delegates Y. V. Shorokhova, M. T. Ste- 
panyants, and your author visited the towns of Lahore and Peshawar, 
where they also presented papers. 


V. S. Semyonov 
Reprinted from Vestnik AN SSSR 


(“Bulletin of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences”), No. 5, 1961 


Fifteenth Session 


The fifteenth annual session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress 
met ul the University of Rajshahi in May 1968. This session was atten- 
ded by a Soveet delegation of three: Y. Vo Cankovsky, Y. V. Shore- 
khova and A. FP. Korobkov. 

In the chair at the fifteenth session sat the first woman president, 
Akhtar Iinam, professor of philosophy at the University of Dacca. The 
distinguished company of Pakistan) philosophers and scholars who took 
part in its work included Dr. M. Ahmed, President of the Pakistan Phi- 
losophical Congress, and professors Qazi M. Aslam, M. Abdul Hye 
and C. A. Qadir. 

In addition to the symposia on “The Philosophical Basis of the 
Ideology of Pakistan” and “The Concept of Person in Contemporary 
Thought", there were also the meetings of the sections on logic and 
metaphysics, psychology and education, ethical and social philosophy 
and the philosophy of religion. 

The predominant place given to the problem of the philosophica) 
basis of the ideology of Pakistan wes to be explained by the desire 
of official government and philosophical circles to prove that the state 
unity of the divisions of Pakistan, Inhabited oy peoples of diflering 
national, ethnic and linguistic affiliations, hinged on a common ideolo- 
gy. The discussion of this problem was not without its practical impli- 
cations, considering the evidence of separatist tendencies both in West 
and in East Pakistan. 

The speakers at the symposium declared Islam the basis of this 
common ‘ideology for Pakistan and the best suited religion for it. 
B. H, Siddiqi observed that the vital core of Islam that enabled it to 
perform its ideological role, was a monotheism radically distinct from 
the monotheism of such religions as Christianity of Judaism, none 
of which had ever been identified with social reform movements. Anoth- / 
er distinguishing feature of Islam, In his view, was its association with 
the ideas of humanism, social order and economic justice. B. H. Siddiqi 
also undertook to demonstrate that a close bond existed between Islam 
and communism, except that the social justice and humanism espoused 
by Islam had to rest on the eternal laws of the Quran. 

On the other hand, there were many speakers who argued that 
in the form Islam had assumed tn Pakistan today it could not serve 
yet as an ideology. To become the ideological basis of the state, it would 
have to be presented in a form comprehensible to the people and its 
lynamism brought Into step with modern scientific and technical] pro- 
gress. 

In view of the singular mission assigned to Islam, many speakers 
at the session went out of their way to defend it against the thrusts of 

naterialism. This was the keynote of the papers presented at the sym- 
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posium on “The Concept of Person in Conlemporary Thought", the most 
characteristic being Prof. Imam's introduclory paper in which she sought 
to prove that reason or consciousness cannot be explained by the na. 
tural sciences and can only be understood from the standpoint of re- 
ligious dogmas—an approa’t, she did not back up with any srentilic 
arguments, by the way. 

During the session the members of the Soviet delegation took part 
in the discussions of the papers and speeches anu also furthered their 
contacts with the scholars who had come to Rajshah: from different 
parts of Pakistan. Each of the Soviet delegates gave a number of public 
leclures in Rajshahi and Dacca. 


A. F, Korobkov 


Reprinted from Voprosy Illosolli, 
No. 9, 1968 
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